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 Influenza—Destroyer and Teacher 


A General Confession by the Public Health Authorities of a Continent 
; By George M. Price, M. D. 


T is but natural that influenza should have been fore- 
most in the thoughts and in the discussion of the more 

than one thousand health commissioners, administrators, 

officers and workers of the country who gathered last 
week in Chicago for the meeting of the American Public 
Health Association. These health workers, “the greatest life- 
saving crew in the civilized world,” as President Hastings of 
Toronto designated them, had gone to Chicago for light on 
the subject of utmost interest to their communities, which 
include not only the great cities, but the villages of the whole 
United States. They were all eager to find out “if the in- 
fluenza epidemic should be repeated next year, shall we be 
able to face our people and say we are ready?” ‘They came 
to organize themselves against the invisible foe—the plague 
that has within less than twelve weeks carried off over four 
hundred thousand persons in death in this country, has caused 
a national loss of ten million years of life, and an economic 
waste of more than three billions of dollars. Nor is the danger 
over. The epidemic has not entirely passed, and recrudescence 
may be expected at any time in many communities and in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The opinion was current that 
we may surely expect next year a repetition in a form more 
or less severe; there were some who predicted that next year 
will be much worse than this and may cause three-quarters of 
a million deaths in this country from influenza and the ailments 
which it induces. 

It is unfortunate that more light was not shed upon this 
most absorbing problem of the hour. In spite of the number 
of the health authorities present and in spite of the very pro- 
longed and, at times, very heated discussions by those directly 
dealing with the disease and having the greatest experience 
with its control—in spite of the: numerous committees ap- 
pointed to sift all data and, if possible, bring in an authorita- 
tive report—one could but come to the conclusion that the 
health authorities themselves are not clear where they stand, 
nor what is to be done. The final report brought in by the 
sommittees was read to the convention, but it is to be amended 
and will reach the delegates in a week or two. 

In discussing the causes of influenza, the doctors one and 
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all have, with becoming humility, recognized and freely ex- 
pressed the fact that the cause is unknown, that we are in 
the dark as to the invisible germ causing the disease, and that 
we may as well admit it and call it the “x” germ for want 
of a better name. The Pfeiffer bacillus of influenza has re- 
peatedly been found in the respiratory secretions, but it can- 
not be said to be the sole cause as it is frequently absent ;,and 
there have been found, according to Park, seven distinct strains 
of micro-organisms, each of which may or may not have been 
the causative factor of the disease. ‘“The'saddest part of my 
life,” said Col. V. C. Vaughan, of Ann Arbor, ‘was when I 
witnessed the hundreds of deaths of the soldiers in the army 
camps and did not know what to do. At that moment I de- 
cided never again to prate about the great achievements of 
medical science and to humbly admit our dense ignorance in 
this case.” 

What are the known methods of transmission? How is 
the disease carried from person to person? What are the 
vehicles by which it travels and affects one community after 
another? More positive data were presented in answer to 
these questions and a definite stand was takén by those present 
as to the mode of transmission. “The consensus of opinion 
was that, whatever the cause of the disease, it is to be found 
in the respiratory secretions of the nose, mouth and throat 
of those who are sick; that the infection is spread by droplets 
diffused by sneezing and coughing, and that it is a hand-to- 
mouth infection which travels by direct contact from person 
to person. So sure was Dr. Maloney of Fall River, Mass., 
that we have to deal with a purely hand-to-mouth infection, 
that he announced to the convention what he considered as the 
only solution of the problem of the prevention of future epi- 
demic, viz., “put each diseased person in a diver’s suit and 
provide him with a pair of handcuffs.” 

It was likewise agreed that the disease confers a certain 
immunity upon those who recover from it, and that the reason 
why so many persons over forty years of age escaped the infec- 
tion was because they must have passed through the epidemic 
of 1889. A valuable proof of this contention was given to 
me by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the well-known Arctic ex- 
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plorer, whom I met on the train coming from Chicago. He 
informed me that influenza was especially fatal among the 
Esquimos in Alaska; that according to his own knowledge, 
out of 300 Esquimos at Nome, Alaska, not less than 176 
had died up to two weeks ago and that in all probability an 
additional number have succumbed since then. Of the eight 
Esquimos whom he brought with him from the Arctic region 
to Alaska, seven died of the disease. He ascribes the suscepti- 


bility of the Esquimos and the fatal results of their infection | 


to the fact that this is the first time that they have made the 
acquaintance of influenza. 


“When Doctors Disagree” 


THE most heated discussions were of course devoted to the 
paramount questions of how to control the disease, how to 
treat it and what steps to take for the prevention of its spread 
and recurrence. It was in the discussion of these questions 
that the total bankruptcy of the present health administra- 
tions in the country appeared in full light and was admitted 
over and over again. In a general way it was freely con- 
fessed by all that we are at sea as to the proper methods of 
treatment, cure and prevention; that we do not know as yet 
how to prevent and control the spread of the disease, and 
that most of the methods employed in fighting it, though 
pronounced efficacious by some of their adherents, have been 
held of little value by others. 

Again and again was it admitted that the epidemic seemed 
to care little for authorities, showed no respect for its human 
opponents, that it spread in spite of all methods used to pre- 
vent it, that it increased in spite of the precautions under- 
taken and the means employed to combat it, and declined 
seemingly without any regard to measures used against it. 
Listening to the testimony of many health officers that their 
efforts to combat the disease seemed of no avail, no matter 
what they did do—one almost came to the conclusion that 
our struggle against the epidemic is futile. 

The methods employed against influenza may be roughly 
divided into two groups: methods of individual care and 
prophylaxis, and community health control. 

Of the measures of individual care and prophylaxis, the 
following were mentioned as important: isolation, medical 
treatment, the wearing of masks, and vaccine therapy. 

The isolation of every person suffering from influenza was 
regarded as one of the best methods of guarding the patient 
against subsequent infection by the pneumococcus germs «and 
a means of controlling the spread of the disease to a large 
number of persons with whom he would have come in con- 
tact were he not isolated. 

The best method of treatment is to keep the patient in bed 
for several weeks—indeed for a number of weeks after ap- 
parent recovery. This was considered essential for the pre- 
vention of the most frequent complication of influenza— 
pneumonia. It was pointed out by many that they have yet 
to know of a death of an individual who, as soon as he felt the 
symptoms of influenza, took to his bed and stayed there. On 
the other hand, the ordinary medical methods of treatment 
and therapeutic agents employed were admitted to be with- 
out much value, and, as President Hastings expressed himself, 
he felt like saying with Shakespeare, “throw physic to the 
dogs,” as the most approved art of healing, at least in the 
cure of influenza. The best thing that the physician can do 
for the patient is to leave the patient alone. 

The value of masks was the subject of heated debate but 
no conclusions were arrived at. “If the mask was a preven- 
tative,” said Colonel Cummings of the army, “it was more as 
a barrier between the hand and the mouth than a protection 
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against direct contact.” The ordinary gauze mask was char- 
acterized by many as a snare and a delusion and as giving 
a false sense of security. As worn in the epidemic, the ordi- 
nary mask could not prevent the spread of the droplets and 
was totally inadequate for the purpose. However, the value’ 
of the mask as a protection against fear was repeatedly ad- 
mitted and, as Dr. Robertson, health commissioner of Chicago, 
expressed it: “It is our duty to keep the people from fear. 
Worry kills more people than the epidemic. For my part, . 
let them wear a rabbit’s foot on a watch-chain if they want 
it and if it will help them to get rid of the physiological 
action of fear.” A number of cases were cited where physi- 
cians and nurses were infected in spite of their wearing masks. 
Dr. Kellogg of San Francisco said that he had started out | 
with a great confidence in the mask, but, to his chagrin, he 
found that the death-rate increased after the adoption of the - 
mask; in Los Angeles, where no masks were used, the death- 
rate from influenza was 3.3,.while in San Francisco, where 
masks were-used, it was 4.7. Dr. Woods Hutchinson, how-- 
ever, claimed that the mask did some good in San Francisco. 

As we have to deal with a disease germ which is unknown 
and, in all probability, with a string of germs of various char- 
acteristics, there does not seem to be any scientific basis for a 
proper vaccine therapy for the disease. As Dr. Park, of 
New York, expressed it, “one cannot fight an unknown germ 
by means of known germs.” On the other hand, many of 
the health officers testified that the use of vaccine had an 
appreciable effect upon the disease, not as a curative agent 
but as a prophylactic measure. Dr. Lipman, of Swift & © 
Company, said that out of 4,000 employes whom he vac- 
cinated, not one contracted the disease, while among a smaller 
number who were not vaccinated, several cases occurred. 
All the various and conflicting testimony, however, was de- 
clared to be unreliable by no less an authority than Frederick — 
L. Hoffman, who remarked that statistics were never so much 
abused as by the doctors and health officers in the epidemic 
and that most of the statistics were worthless. Most of the 
experience with vaccine therapy was with the vaccine made by 
Dr. Rosenow of the Mayo Foundation, at Rochester, Minn. — 
The greatest value of vaccine therapy was in the fact that it 
reduced fluphobia, as it has been clearly demonstrated that 
worry and fear had to be controlled during the epidemic. 


Control by Social Action 


THE community measures for the control of influenza may 
be summed up in the following: reporting, placarding, pre- 
vention of overcrowding, provision of medical and general 
relief, and public education. 

Reporting is, of course, regarded as of distinct value, but 
no reliance can be placed upon the figures gained through the 
reporting of the disease by physicians. In many states and 
communities the ordinance for compulsory reporting came 
when the epidemic was almost over. Furthermore, it was 
pointed out that a great many physicians, because of the stress 
of their work, were physically unable to report all their cases; 
that there were, moreover, thousands of cases which were 
not treated by physicians, all of which would greatly swell 
the figures if they were known. The most reliable figures 
of the epidemic are the death records. It is impossible to 
know the total number of infected cases in all communities. 

Placarding the apartment or house where cases of disease 
occurred was declared to be of no value whatever to the 
patient or to the community. It was hardly possible to carry 
it on conscientiously and, if all the cases had been placarded, 
practically every house should have been included in many 
communities. : 
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- Prevention of overcrowding was regarded as the most im- 
portant measure in the jurisdiction of health officers. It 
seems reasonable to think that if the disease is spread by con- 
tact and by coughing and sneezing, the surest method of con- 
trol is by the prevention of overcrowding and community 
congestion. The testimony of various health officers as to 
this measure of control seemed to vary greatly. No 
decision was arrived at as to the real value or lack of value 
of the methods adopted by various health commissioners. One 
after another of them testified that the effect upon the epi- 
demic was negligent whether the theaters, stores or schools 
were closed, or not; that some communities, for instance 
Detroit, had suffered less without a closing ordinance than 
others, like Buffalo, where everything was closed tight. It 
was also cited that in Philadelphia the explosions of the 
disease increased by leaps and bounds right after the closing 
ordinances and orders, and that in many other communities 
the closing of schools, recreation centers and other places 
was followed by a great increase in the number of cases. 

Of course, there was hardly any uniformity in the closing 
orders of different communities. | While some closed up 
movies and left the theaters and operas open, others closed 
schools and left department stores wide open,—indeed, in very 
few communities has the closing been absolute so as to stop 
transportation as well as industrial activities. It was empha- 
sized that the closing of recreation facilities was ridiculous 
without the simultaneous closing of stores and large indus- 
trial establishments. Dr. Robertson claimed that the value 
of closing theaters and movies was in giving the people more 
time for sleep and thus reducing the infection. However, 
one of the health officers present facetiously remarked, “If 
sleep is such a valued therapeutic measure, why was Phila- 
delphia so badly stricken?” Dr. Royal S. Copeland claimed 
that it would have been very unwise to close the schools in 
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a big city like New York, with its 800,000 children, several 
hundred thousand of whom live in overcrowded tenement 
houses. . Moreover, he claimed that the schools could be 
used as educational health centers through which health 
propaganda could be carried to the 
dwellers. 

Prof. C.-E. A. Winslow of Yale presented a resolution to 
the effect that school closing should depend on the size and 
educational standards of the community; that in large cities, 
with a dense tenement-house population and where effective 
measures for school inspection exist and the schools could be 
used for health propaganda, they should be left open, while 
in rural communities and wherever there is a lack of proper 
inspection and educational facilities, the schools should be 
closed. 

There is, of course, no question as to the value of proper 
provision of medical facilities and of a thorough organization 
of general relief. The need of hospital facilities, the organ- 
ization of the medical profession, the mobilization of nursing 
resources and a concerted, intelligent, unified attempt to fur- 
nish medical aid to each individual in the community during 
the epidemic, were declared to be essential. The same applies 
to provisions for general and special relief which are so needed 
and were so lacking during the past epidemic. 

The greatest method of prevention and control of the 
influenza epidemic is in public health education in its broadest 
sense. ‘The most important measures, however, in the control 
of influenza as well as of other diseases is the reorganization 
of the health activities of communities, the placing of health 
control under unified command, a better coordination of 
public health agencies, a cooperation of private and community 
institutions and a thorough accord of municipal, state and 
federal health authorities. In other words, perfect team 
play in public health work. 


Health Problems 
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New Tendencies, New Methods, New Agencies in the Future of 
Public Health Activities 


By George M. Price, M.D. 


AR and pestilence having decimated the world’s 

population and reduced the man-power of the 

nation, the post-war period must be imme- 

diately followed by new and redoubled efforts to 
conserve human life, to preserve health and to inaugurate 
new methods and establish new agencies for public health 
conservation: The newly founded and the older restored 
nations must be imbued with a spirit of the sanctity of human 
life. Lasting peace among nations should bring forth an in- 
creased sum of health and of national efficiency. The new 
and the old democracies must be based upon a firm foundation 
of sound national health. The wanton waste and the use- 
less destruction of man-power must give place to a general 
revolution in health activities. Enormous as is the financial 
debt created by the war through economic destruction, it is 
infinitesimal when compared with the tremendous debt human- 
ity owes for the loss of its man-power. Health preparedness 
‘must be adapted to the whole nation on a national scale to 
insure a robust, strong and efficient new generation. New 
agencies, federal and state, must be created to cope with the 


old evils and to insure a physical and general regeneration of 
our fast-growing population. 

These were some of the principles enunciated by the health 
administrators and public health representatives of the country 
assembled in the forty-sixth convention of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association last week in Chicago, representing 
the most progressive elements of social and public health 
agencies in America. 

The roster of the convention reads like the Almanac de 
Gotha of the American public health movement. There 
were there Brice of Ottawa and Hastings of Toronto, Blue 
of Washington, Vaughan of Ann Arbor; Winslow of Yale, 
Rosenau of Harvard, Rosenow of the Mayo Foundation; 
Phelps and Schereschewsky of the Public Health Service, 
Woodward of Boston, Biggs of New York, Bloodgood of 
Baltimore, Frankel of the Metropolitan, Hoffman of the 
Prudential, Vincent of the Rockefeller Foundation, Park of 
New York, Evans and Robertson of Chicago, Dowling of 
New Orleans, Woods Hutchinson of Everywhere, and a 
host of other dukes, marquises and barons of public health. 
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The subjects discussed were many and varied. Influenza 
held the interest of many, but much attention was paid to 
the newer questions of health activities in the country in the 
post-war period: the need for a new democratic basis of public 
health work, the necessity for analyzing public health work, 
the newer basis for public health administration, the solution 
of the pressing problems of industrial hygiene, and kindred 
topics. 


Public Health and Democracy 


In his brilliant presidential address Dr. Charles J. Hastings 
of Toronto gave an exposition of what he termed Democracy 
and Public Health. It is significant that never before in the 
history of the American Public Health Association has it been 
so well recognized that public health progress directly depends 
upon the social condition of the people and that there is an 
urgent need to democratize public health activities. Dr. 
Hastings said that modern public health work constitutes the 
glory and the chief cornerstone of true democracy, which 
makes possible for all the development and maintenance of 
a sound mind in a sound body. He said: 


The war has demonstrated the value of man-power, whether in 
war or in peace. Every nation has been expecting every man to do 
his duty, and now that the war is over every man will expect every 
nation to do its duty. He will expect a democracy that will enable 
him to develop a sound mind and body both for himself and for his 
family. Health is a prerequisite to the enjoyment of life. We want 
life more abundant. To.make the world safe for democracy we 
must first make it healthy. In this respect we have not tried to 
make the world safe for democracy. Now that the black cloud of 
war that has been lowering upon our housetops for the last four 
years or more has dispersed it remains for us to play our part in 
medical mobilization and in the enlisting in our contest with our 
invisible foes of all physicians specially trained in preventive 
medicine. 

There is evidence on all sides of an awakening of the social 
conscience to the appalling condition existing today, with poverty on 
the one hand and enormous wealth on the other, with modified 
slavery on the one hand and luxurious idleness on the other. Every 
nation that permits people to remain under the fetters of preventable 
disease and permits social conditions to exist that make it impossible 
for them to be properly fed, clothed and housed, so as to maintain a 
high degree of physical fitness, and that endorses a wage that does 
not afford sufficient revenue for the home, is trampling a primary 
principle of democracy under its feet. 

Will any of the democracies of the day stand the test? Let us 
examine the crowned democracy of Great Britain. Thirty thousand 
people in England own and control over 98 per cent of the land 
and capital of the island. Just previous to the war it was estimated 
that 700,000 men in England were constantly out of work and 
800,000 were practically paupers. Is this democracy? In the United 
States and Canada less than one-half of 1 per cent of the people own 
and control nine-tenths of the wealth. Three million children go to 
school either without breakfast or with insufficient food for their 
breakfast, and at the same time we find in this country thirteen fami- 
lies with incomes ranging from two and a half to sixty million dol- 
lars—and this is what we call democracy. The efficient solution of 
social problems constitutes the very foundation of public health 
administration. 


The greatest determining factor in our winning the war 
was, according to Dr. Hastings, the appointment of a gen- 
eralissimo. What every nation requires in public health ad- 
ministration in its organized battle against invisible foes of 
the race is a Foch of medicine. We require centralized 
authority. 


Nationalization of Public Health 


In response to the President’s call for the centralization of 
public health activities, Surgeon-General Blue, of the United 
States Public Health Service, presented an ambitious scheme 
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for the nationalizing of public health activities of the countt 
by giving greater scope and power to the Public Heal 
Service and broadening its functions to embrace a nation-wid 
authority over disease prevention, rural hygiene, water supply 
and sewage disposal, infant and child hygiene, and milk and 
food control. The project of the surgeon-general for what 
will amount to the creation of a national department 4 
health was outlined and commented upon in the Surv 
for October 19. The essence of the project is the widening 
of the scope of the United States Public Health Service so 
as to allow it more thoroughly to supervise disease prevention 
throughout the country, especially in the communicable 
diseases like malaria, pellagra and typhoid fever. The project 
involves also a thorough supervision of rural hygiene and 
sanitation, the appointment of special health administrators 
in certain districts for rural communities, and generally the 
furthering of the improvement of the health of rural com- 
munities. ‘The surgeon-general insisted especially on the 
need for much more strenuous work in the field of industrial 
hygiene. His project embraces a program for districting the 
whole United States into zones with a health officer at the 
head of each district and the appointment of numerous physi- 
cians in various large industrial plants to be commissioned by 
the Public Health Service but compensated by the industrial 
plants themselves. 

Col. V. C. Vaughan, speaking on The Health of the Nas 
tion, held that the federal government should improve the 
efficiency and extent of the functions of our public health 
service. We must widen the registered area which in 1917 
embraced only 71 per cent of the population and 46 per cent 
of the area of United States. We have no knowledge even 
of the death-rate in 30 per cent of our population coe 
56 per cent of our area. There is not a state, a county or 4 
city that has morbidity statistics of any value. It is impossible 
to tell how many cases of pneumonia occurred in any city or in 
any given area in the United States at a given time. “I hope,” 


said Dr. Vaughan, . 


that there will be a successful effort made, when we settle down 
from this war, to provide proper medical attention, both preventive 
and curative, for every citizen of the United States, The doctors: 
in the service have been free from the trammels of competition, and. 
have been free to make the base hospitals splendid laboratories. 
believe the time should come when in addition to our public school 
system we should have our health centers, with hospital, laboratory 
and clinics, as well equipped and as abundantly scattered over all our 
land as are our high schools, and just as free to the people. Give 
the medical profession its wings and remove the load of financial” 
competition, and we will soar higher and higher and see nobler and 
nobler visions. I wish we could have in peace times some impelling, 
far-reaching, all-embracing force such as has prevailed during the’ 
fast one and a half years. If we could put into our peace work the 
same enthusiasm, the same devotion, and the same community of 
purpose that we have put into our war work we could make this 
the greatest nation on earth. 


wd 
The Future of American Public Health 


| 
Lez K. Franke, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, drew the attention of the association to the startling 
newspaper headlines given to the latest accident on the Brook- 
lyn street railways and contrasted this great sensational news- 
paper attention to the hundred deaths due to that accident 
with the meager reports devoted by the metropolitan press” 
to the five or six hundred deaths occurring daily from the in- 
fluenza then raging. ‘““The reason,” he said, “is that the acci- 
dent was dramatic. The epidemic, notwithstanding its greater 
death toll, had no dramatic features. Now that the epid 
is over we are in danger of settling down to our former smug- 
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ness.” Dr. Frankel claimed that much of the responsibility 
_ for the low standards of public health in the United States 
is due to the low standard of health officers. He presented a 

: table which showed that out of 417 public health officials in 

" various cities, over 46 per cent receive less than $1,000 annu- 


ally. 
_ The measure of importance a community lays upon its health is 
_ best evidenced by the amount it is willing to pay its health officer. 
_ Stenographers and butchers receive at least $25 a wéek, but 60 per 
; cent of the health officers of the United States receive less. School 
' teachers work under civil service rules. Only 86 out of the 417 
_ health officers are so appointed. Only 40 are appointed for indefinite 
; terms, and 50 per cent are appointéd for terms of less than two years. 
- Who is responsible for the low standards shown by these figures? 
Pt Who is responsible for the lack of facilities for modern public health 
- work whose fundamental action is prevention? The American Pub- 
- lic Health Association has come to a parting of the ways. It has 
_ a glorious history of fifty years. It members have paved the way 
'f¢ remarkable work done along preventive lines. We must not 
_ be. satisfied, however, with past achievements. War has brought 
/new problems which we must face. We must become a propagandist 
_ body, working every day to carry the doctrine of prevention into 
_ every city and town. We must improve the status of local and 
county health officials. Health work must be dignified. It must be 
wrested from the hands of politicians. The office must have per- 
manency and continuity. The American Public Health Association 
must stand behind the health officer, must be his inspiration and 
guide. He must have other duties besides the police power, which 
he possesses now to a certain ‘extent. Whatever movement is origi- 
nated for public health and social improvement must be under his 
guidance. 

The health officer’s work must not be purely negative. It should 
be positive and should serve not only for the reduction of sickness 
but be aggressive for good health for dll from infancy to old age. 
We must dramatize our work, make it concrete. We must help the 
health officer to do this, supplying him with the implements he needs 
and making him more efficient. There has been no time when our 
opportunities have been so brilliant as now. The world has been in 
revolution. A return to the old order is impossible. If we are to 
move along in the new order which will be better and bigger we 
must enter an era of reconstruction and reorganization. 


— - 


The Future Policy 


In a thoughtful address by Frederick L. Hoffman a résumé. 


was given of a plan for a more effective state health adminis- 

tration. Dr. Hoffman’s plan is like that of the surgeon-gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service, and if realized, would mean 
the creation of a federal health department supplemented by 
special state activities. He said: 


There can be no effective state health administration which con- 
tinues to ignore the physical facts of individual life and which does 
not concern itself with the conclusions derived from collective in- 
vestigations concerning physical progress and physical well-being. 
Broadly speaking, not even in the most civilized countries are efforts 
being made to first ascertain the true physical status of the popula- 
tion and the variations in health and growth from time to time, 
whether towards physical improvement or physical deterioration, as 
the case may be. 

The prerequisite for rational and effective public health adminis- 
tration is the accurate and complete registration of all serious 
illnesses. The next fundamental principle of modern health ad- 
administration is a thoroughly worked out state medical service. We 
need first, therefore, the physical and medical examination of all 
children and young persons from infancy to majority; second, an 
accurate and complete registration of at least all serious illnesses 
considered as a community problem, and third, the establishment of 
a limited state medical service. There can be no permanent improve- 
ment in health administration until the foregoing three principles 
are Big sera applied and made a condition in whatever form of 

health reorganization may be ultimately decided upon for the 
en government as well as for the states. 


The proposed reorganization of the United States Health 
_ Administration, which term Hoffman claimed is preferable 
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HEALTH SLOGANS 


Register Hogs—You bet—Why not Babies? 


Have you faced your pneumonia problems yet? If eventu- 


ally, why not now? 
There is no smallpox in the Army or Navy. Why? 
Vaccination. Are your people vaccinated? 


How much does your town pay for health protection?’ 


A Health Department without Visiting Nurses is no good. 


to the United States Public Health Service, would seem to 
group itself into three main divisions: A, general public 
health and quarantine; B. medical practice and physical wel- 
fare; C, full statistics and information. 


In the first division he would place the following sections: Health 
organization and administration, health laws and ordinances, state 
relations service, international and maritime quarantine, communi- 
cable and transmissible diseases, urban sanitation, town planning and 
housing, rural sanitation, sanitary engineering and drainage, tropical 
medicine and sanitation, hygienic laboratory, general scientific re- 
search, In division B would be the following: medical practice, 
pharmacy and dentistry, physical anthropology, child hygiene, school 
hygiene, personal hygiene, industrial hygiene, mental hygiene, social 
hygiene, hospital and institutions, race pathology. In division C 
would be the following: mortality statistics, morbidity statistics, 
health education, health propaganda and publication, associated ac- 
tivities and health-promoting agencies. 


Dr. Hoffman specially emphasized the need for public health 
education. ‘This field,” he said, “has enormously expanded 
during recent years, particularly through the cooperative etf- 
forts of health-promoting agencies such as the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, the American Society for the Control of Cancer, the 
National Safety Council, the Association for the Prevention 
of Infant Mortality and others. More governmental parti- 
cipation in the work of these organizations would materially 
aid in the highest attainable degree of success on the part of 
the state and federal administrations.” 

Quoting Lecky, that “to raise the level of national health 
is one of the surest ways of raising national happiness,” Hoff- 
man concluded his paper with the following words: ‘The 
achievement of this ideal demands a decidedly more effective 
health administration attainable only, however, upon new and 
broader conceptions of scientific as well as practical considera- 
tions than those which underlie the health organizations of 
today.” 


Team Play in Public Health 


In a brilliant and thoughtful address, President Vincent, of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, deplored the multiplicity and 
variety of public health agencies and made a strong plea for 
better teamwork in public health work and education. He 
enumerated the various national, state and other associations, 
societies and institutions, all working for the same purpose, 
the progress of the health of the population of the country. 
He named, besides the American Red Cross, the American 
Public Health Association, the National Association for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, the many other tuberculosis asso- 
ciations, the thirty-five child welfare organizations, the eleven 
tuberculosis agencies, the many public health nursing associa- 
tions, and claimed that there were at least twenty-eight asso- 
ciations devoting their attention exclusively to public health, 
and not less than twenty-nine organizations whose activities 
include public health work. 
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These fifty-seven varieties of public health work, unlike 
the well-known fifty-seven varieties of food products, are not 
unified, not standardized, each one pursuing its own activi- 
ties, having its own officers, collecting its own funds, making 
its own appeals to the public for support, issuing its individual 
reports, giving appreciation of its own work by its own agents. 
The annual budget of these agencies exceeds $1,577,000, 65 
per cent of which is devoted to salaries of their own agents. 
As a result of such multiplicity of agencies, too much time ts 
spent in the collection of funds and preaching about accom- 
plishments, leaving no time for scientific investigations and 
field work. It is certain that so long as the voluntary agen- 
cies of public health of the country persist in the present 
policy of isolation and rivalry, seeing their specialties out of 
focus, unconsciously misleading the public, hampering the 
development of unbiased research, preventing the consistent 
and careful education of the people, they will be in no position 
to bring to bear upon the federal government pressure for 
the creation of a federal department of health with-a secre- 
tary in the cabinet. Dr. Vincent continued: 


Three things are necessary to correct these evils. They are: First, 
the establishment of a definite body of scientific knowledge; second, 
effective demonstration of the application of such knowledge; third, 
systematic, unified, consistent education of the public in the scientific 
basis of health and the principles of procedure. There is urgent 
need for better teamwork, for cooperation between the various 
agencies, and for the coordination of the public health movement. 
Collective egotism must supplant individual selfishness. Compre- 
hensive organization must take the place of the diversified, scattered 
individual organization. It is perhaps possible, said President Vin- 
cent, to make the American Red Cross do in peace what it has done 
in war, viz., to unify not only relief agencies but also health educa- 
tion throughout the country, or perhaps the American Public. Health 
Association may be one of the agencies to embrace all other organi- 
tions in the field of public health work. 

The importance of teamwork in public health education need not 
be elaborated in detail. There is' no reason why both types of 
team-play—national and local—might not be undertaken at the same 
time. It is possible that an enlarged program of the United States 
Public Health Service might from the outset serve as a unifying 
agent. The goal for which we are all working is a national health 
department. The obstacle to progress is the diversified, disorganized 
multiplicity of public health agents. It is time to propose a new 
departure in this as well as in other directions and revolutionize 
our post-war health work of the country. 


In response to President Vincent’s eloquent plea for unity, 
the 1,000 delegates of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion present unanimously passed a resolution empowering its 
incoming officers and board of directors to inaugurate steps 
for conferences with other public health agencies in the coun- 
try, with a view to following his advice and introducing order 
into the present chaos and anarchy of public health work. 

A very large number of addresses were made and many 
papers read in the sections of the association on public health 
administration, foods and drugs, vital statistics, sanitary engi- 
neering, sociology, and industrial hygiene. 


Old and New Problems in Industrial Hygiene 


In the industrial hygiene section there were in attendance 
many employers, employment managers, plant engineers, in- 
dustrial. physicians and surgeons and industrial hygienists. 
The chairman, the writer of this article, in his ad- 
dress on the newer problems of industrial hygiene, drew 
special attention to the problems which he claimed are of 
perhaps more vital importance to industry and to indus- 
trial workers than the old and as yet unsolved problems of 
accident prevention, plant construction, factory sanitation, in- 
dustrial dust, gas fumes, and poisons. These newer problems 
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are the proper economical basis of industrial life—the inter- 
relation of wages and standards of living, and the need of 
establishing a minimum wage in industries while aspiring to 
the maximum wage attainable. He also insisted upon the 
imperative need for the licensing of all hazardous industries 
and the physical examination of all those who enter them. 
Among the problems of industrial. hygiene he also claimed 
the need for the promulgation by legislatures of compulsory 
state social insurance. 
provement in industrial conditions until there is industrial 
peace, and that there can be no industrial peace until the 
workers themselves have a right to determine the conditions 
under which they shall work. Autocracies have been demol- 
ished in the political life of nations, and the same fate must 
follow industrial autocracies. One of the most important 
problems in industrial hygiene is, he claimed, the democratiza- 
tion of industry. af 

Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky, of the United States Public 
Health Service, maintained that there should be a standard 
definition of industrial poisons which could be adopted hy the 


states, ‘There should also be elaborated standards of methods _ 
He advocated a system of © 


of guarding against these poisons. 
licensing dangerous trades, and maintained the necessity for 
the cooperation of federal and state authorities in the pre- 
vention of industrial disease. 

The influx of women into industry was dwelt upon by Dr. 
Francis B. Patterson, of Pennsylvania. He charged the fed- 
eral government with breaking down many labor laws and 
sanitary standards, especially by the Ordnance Department, 
in the various big plants for war industries. He claimed 
that many children under fourteen were permitted to work 
in the aircraft factory in Pennsylvania and in the various 
steel plants where 75 millimeter shells were made. Women 
were allowed to work at night, and the federal government 
left no stone unturned to increase production even though it 
was at the expense of the health and even the life of women 
and child workers. Dr. Patterson’s facts were partly ad- 
mitted by the United States Public Health representatives, 
but it was claimed by them that these conditions existed only 
at the beginning of the war when production was the great 
need of the hour and before proper precautions and standards 
had been introduced for war work. 


A New Federal Agency 


IN atonement perhaps for its past delinquencies, the United 
States Public Health Service presented at a meeting the al- 
ready partly accomplished project for a Division of Indus- 
trial Hygiene and Medicine in the service but functioning ‘as 
a part of the Working Conditions Service in the Department 
of Labor. The plan of organization of the new division was 
discussed by Dr. A. J. Lanza, chief of the division, and Dr. 
C. D, Selby and Bernard J. Newman, chiefs of sections in 
the organization. According to Dr. Selby, the necessity of 
creating a governmental agency to protect the health of indus- 
trial workers was made evident by the war-time necessity of 
conserving industrial man-power. This agency, the division 
of the Department of Labor mentioned above, is manned by 
officers detailed from the Public Health Service. This was 
established by executive order of the secretary of labor, for 
which appropriation was made for the current year but for 


the continued existence of which further legislation will be 


needed. The division will formulate industrial standards and 
endeavor to effect a friendly leadership in industrial hygiene, 
will conduct research and investigations in various indus- 
trial fields, will divide the country into zones and districts 
presided over by district industrial health officers. 


He insisted that there can be no im- ° 
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‘The program the section desires to put into effect is as fol- 
Bec: (a) facilities for instruction in the prevention of dis- 
sase; (b) health supervision for all recreation and amuse- 
nent in industrial plants; (c) adequate laws governing sani- 
ation, food, milk and water supplies and control of housing ; 
(d) provision of facilities for the relief of sickness including 
jospitals, clinics and visiting nurse service; (e) installation 
und supervision of departments of health and sanitation in 
industrial centers; (f) educational service for the people of 
ndustrial centers. 

Special attention is to be given by the division to the 
‘tandardization of occupational requirements, physical exami- 
jation of workers, vocational placement of workers, sanitary 
mspection of plants, research of special hazards, health in- 
struction to workers, control of communicable diseases, first- 
uid service and emergency treatment, treatment for sickness, 
ogether with installation of laboratory and x-ray service, spe- 
ial treatments, including dental and ocular, visiting-nurse 
service, keeping of records and reports of morbidity. 

number of those present criticised this program as too 
ambitious and of too wide scope. It was claimed that it 
weuld be better to concentrate the efforts of the division on 
several concrete and definite points. 
In his paper on the Problem of Compensation for Indus- 
trial Disease, Dr. Frederic L. Van Sickle insisted upon the 
need of a revision of our compensation laws to provide com- 
pensation not only for accidents but also for vocational dis- 


ease. He said: 
praies 

The foundation of industrial insurance is built upon the fact 
that in industry the man who employs, the society which controls, 
and the government which wishes to protect the men and women 
who must earn their own living by daily occupation at some em- 
ployment, must provide for a proper remuneration of the worker 
during the period of disability due to his occupation. The prob- 
em of compensation as it relates to vocational insurance must be 
rst rated upon the hazards of the industry, upon the needs of the 
worker, and upon the facilities supplied to care for him or her in 
a disease or condition arising out of that vocation. There can be 

question as to the equitability of a protective insurance as it re- 
ates to sickness as well as to workers’ compensation in injury, from 
an American viewpoint. 


Dr. Van Sickle advocated twenty-six weeks in any one year 
as a fair limit of time for compensation for vocational disease 
as well as for surgical injuries. Permanent and partially 
permanent disability from vocational disease should be con- 
sidered as equally fair as workmen’s compensation. 


Relation of Wages to Health 


Tur intimate relations between wages and health have long 
since been recognized by all health authorities. Interesting 
addresses were made by Dr. A. E. Holder, member of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education; Dr. B. S. Warren, 
assistant surgeon-general of the United States Public Health 
Service, Dr. Royal Meeker, commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor, and Julia C. 
Lathrop, chief of the Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor. 
_ Abundant proof was given by the speakers that low wages 
to poor health; that mortality is in direct ratio to the 
wage-rate; that the disease-rate increases as wages decrease 
and diminishes as the pay envelope gets fuller. Higher wages 
nean better diet, improved housing, warmer clothing, better 
iedical care, prevention of disease, a more robust physique 
a general improvement in health of the workers. 
_ Dr. Meeker gave the results of the investigations made by 
the cost of living and retail prices of all necessi- 
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Next Steps in Health 


Resolutions Adopted by the American 
Public Health Association Last Week 
INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


WHEREAS: In the United States the manufacture of chemicals, 
dyestuffs and other substances involving processes hazardous 
to health has increased very greatly in the past few years, and 
will tend to increase still further, and 

WHEREAS: The manufacture and handling of the products 
of these hazardous processes in interstate traffic constitutes a 
serious menace to the health of industrial workers; 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the section of Industrial Hygiene 
of the American Public Health Association earnestly recom- 
mends to the federal government that there be instituted a 
system of licensing persons or industries engaged in the manu- 
facture of substances specially hazardous to health, and 

BE IT RESOLVED FURTHER: That such a system of licens: 
ing be instituted for the protection of the health of industrial 
workers by guaranteeing that the licensee has conformed to 
certain minimum standards of health agreeable to the federal 
government, and safety in the conduct of his business, and 
BE IT RESOLVED FURTHER: That such a system of licens-, 
ing be administered through the properly constituted authori- 
ties of the states wherein the applicant for such license may be 
actually conducting his business. 


GENERAL 


THE resolution submitted by Dr. Nydegger that a section on 
school hygiene be established, has been considered by your com- 
mittee, who beg to report that it seems desirable that a Sec- 
tion on Child Hygiene, School Hygiene and Dental Hygiene 
be established so soon as it appears to the directors that a 
sufficient number of members are interested in such work and 
signify the same through a formal application in keeping with 
the by-laws. 

THE resolution presented by R. W. Corwin of Pueblo, Colo., 
has been considered by your committee, who beg to report that 
it will be to the interest of the public health and to officers 
of the American Public Health Association if all health asso- 
ciations take advantage of the “Four Minute” method of haying 
health problems presented to the public through meetings called 
in their several communities for such purposes. 

INASMUCH as by the cessation of the war certain army can-~ 
tonments, ammunition villages and training camps will not 
be required for war activities or other government purposes 
and as many of these could be adapted to public health pur- 
poses for the prevention and cure of certain diseases, notably 
tuberculosis, be it resolved that a committee from the associa- 
tion be appointed to wait upon the government, the War De- 
partment and the United States Public Health Service to urge 
the desirability of selling or leasing such buildings to any 
state or municipal authority for health purposes, on conditions 
approved by the government, and if necessary legislation be 
passed to bring about such a result, 

WHEREAS: The War Department, with the cooperation of 
the United States Public Health Service, at the army camps 
and in sanitary zones immediately surrounding them, in pro- 
viding an adequate pure water supply, a complete system of 
sewers and drains, thoroughly demonstrated the value of these 
primary health measures in protecting the health and increas- 
ing the efficiency of our military forces, there be it 
RESOLVED: That the American Public Health Association 
expresses to the War Department and the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, its recognition of the splendid work ac- 
complished jointly by them, and be it further 

RESOLVED: That the attention of federal, state and munici- 
pal authorities, when considering the resumption of public 
works, be called to the importance of a pure and adequate 
water supply, a complete system of sewers and sewage disposal, 
and the removal of garbage and dry wastes, as a primary 
public health measure in the prevention of disease, safeguard- 
ing human life and increasing human efficiency of the civil 
population, with a consequent added prosperity. 
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ties in communities in many parts of the country. These in- 
vestigations clearly show that for a really decent standard 
of living for a family of five, it is necessary to have at least 
$1,687 a year, and, perhaps, not less than $1,800. He claimed 
that the ordinary working family in a large majority of cases 
falls very far below this schedule, and as a result is compelled 
to adopt a much lower standard of living. Impairment of 
health is due to the low and insufficient diet, inadequate 
clothing protection, and the lack of medical facilities in case 
of illness. Existing medical facilities and charitable health 
institutions are utterly inadequate to fill the workers’ wants 
and needs in health protection. Dr. Meeker outspokenly ad- 
vocated not only a higher wage but the absolute need for 
compulsory general federal and state social insurance against 
sickness, invalidity, unemployment, maternity and old age. He 
deprecated the opposition of agents of the insurance companies 
to the introduction of state health insurance, and pointed out 
the inevitable adoption of social insurance by states and 
nation. 

This advocacy of social insurance by the commissioner of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics was violently opposed by Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, of the Prudential Life Insurance Company, 
who claimed that social insurance emanates from Germany, 
was introduced by Bismarck to combat the spread of Socialism, 
but which, instead of preventing its spread, has led to Prus- 
sianizing the whole country and to the inevitable defeat and 
ruin of the whole nation. 

Income and infant mortality “was the subject of Miss 
Lathrop’s paper. She gave the results of investigations made 
by her bureau in eight cities, ranging in population from about 
50,000 to over one-half million inhabitants, and differing in 
characteristics—Johnstown, Pa.; Manchester, N. H.; New 
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Bedford, Mass.; Brockton, Mass.; Saginaw, Mich. ; Water 
bury, Conn.; Akron, Ohio, and Baltimore, Md. u 

The results of the inyestigations clearly show that the low~ 
est income groups in these cities are likewise the highest in- 
fant mortality groups. The infant mortality-rates of groups 
in families earning $1,250 and over range from 22.2 to 87.6 
per 1,000 live births, while in families earning less than $550 
per annum the infant mortality ranged from 117.5 to 260.9. 
The contrast, she said, between the most favorable and the 
least favorable infant mortality-rates in the cities studied in- 
dicates the favorable result of income which permits proper) 
housing, good surroundings and care, and which connotes a 
fair degree of education. ‘The strongest safeguard against 
the high infant mortality, she said, is a decent income, self-| 
respectingly earned by the father of the family. 

We still cling to the shaken but not shattered belief that: 
this free country gives every man his chance and that an in-' 
come sufficient to bring up a family decently is attainable by. 
all honest people who are not hopelessly stupid or<jncorrig- 
ibly lazy. Yet the fathers of 88 per cent of the babies in- 
cluded in the bureau’s studies earned less than $1,250 a year, 
27 per cent earned less than $550. As the income doubled, 
the mortality-rate was more than halved. ‘Which is the 
more safe and sane conclusion, that 88 per cent of all these’ 
fathers were incorrigibly indolent or below normal mentally, 
or that sound public economy demands an irreducible minimum 
living standard to be sustained by a minimum wage and such” 
other expedients as may be developed in a determined effort | 
to give every child a fair chance?” 

Lee K. Frankel, of New York, was elected president of 
the association for the coming year and New Orleans was 
chosen as the next meeting place. 


OTHER CONFERENCES 


The Health of Infant and Mother 


Yet in spite of this situation, and in spite 
of the fact that an increase of this plague is” 
expected, due to the war, it is claimed that 


NE might almost say that the dis- 
O cussions of the American Associa- 

tion for the Study and Prevention of 

Infant Mortality at its conference 
held in Chicago December 5-7 began with the 
grandparents and closed with the grand- 
children. The direct bearing of child wel- 
fare on problems of war and reconstruction 
was considered in the light of the children’s 
casualty list—of the staggering fact that 
while 53,000 of our men were lost in France 
during nineteen months, 475,000 children 
died at home. 

Proper care of the prospective mother 
before the child is born, the service of med- 
ically trained people at the time of child- 
birth, and scientific guidance of the mother 
in the ways of feeding and caring, for 
the baby, such as the infant welfare nurses 
give, are the ways of saving the babies. 
Around these topics much of the ensuing 
discussion centered. 

But before the baby can be saved he must 
be. The duty of childbearing was im- 
pressed upon the women present in no un- 
certain terms. One of the conference chair- 
men (Prof. R. H. Johnson, of the University 
of Pittsburgh), speaking on eugenics, de- 
clared it to be the duty of every superior 
woman to bear at least four children. Nor 
would this doctor excuse the celibacy of the 
unmarried women, for he considered that 
they had “allowed themselves to drift into 


an inexcusable anti-social misanthropy.” 
However, not all women are of the “supe- 
rior” type; nor do all have superior incomes. 
For the people of inferior intellectual attain- 
ments, more just economic treatment was 
urged in addition to sex education and birth- 
control knowledge, though there was the 
usual difference of opinion on the latter 
subject. For the women who are feeble- 
minded, or who are afflicted with venereal 
disease, segregation was advocated. The 
use of the cantonments which soon will be 
left vacant was suggested’ for this pur- 
pose. 

Other means advocated for preventing the 
birth of syphilitic children included quar- 
antining the male carrier as well as the 
female. In cases where a baby is expected 
in a syphilitic family, if the mother can be 
treated before the child is born it is possible 
to save the child from the disease, according 
to Dr. P. C. Jeans, of St..Louis. Children 
of such parents still have a chance even 
though medical treatment is not provided for 
them until after birth, though an investiga- 
tion in St. Louis showed that 78 per cent of 
the children of syphilitic parents are syphi- 
litic. The seriousness of this scourge was 
emphasized by the declaration that 5 per 
cent of all living children and at least one 
parent in 10 per cent of the families in this 
country are afflicted, and that 30 to 40 per 
cent of the infant mortality is due to it. 


the fight of various agencies against it is 
seriously handicapped by the prudish silence 
of the press. 

The magnificent work done by the govern~ 
ment in protecting the men in service om 
venereal infection was described' by As- 
sistant Surgeon-General C. C. Pierce, of thel 
United States Public Health Service [see the 
Survey for December 7, p. 305]. 

For the normal baby and his mother, the 
establishment of infant welfare clinics in the 
smaller communities was urged on the ex- 
perience of Minnesota. Their plan is to 
send a doctor who is a specialist in dealing 
with infant and maternal welfare into the 
smaller cities to establish clinics. The co- 
operation of the local physicians is price 
and for their use the records of the childre 
examined are available. The major part 
the follow- -up work, however, is to be don 
by a community nurse, who of course is em- 
ployed by the city and remains there. As 
the advisability of placing a local physician 
in charge of these clinics, the speaker from 
Minnesota, Dr. E. J. Huenekens, who 
carrying on the work he described, was 
the opinion that it would be most difficalt. 
find doctors in the towns and smaller 
whose training fitted them for such a ta 
There was no general agreement upon 
point, but concerning the need for a fu 
time health officer in every community, w 
should be trained in infant welfare work 
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part of his duty, there appeared to be unani- 
mity of opinion. 

_ Extending this policy further, it was 
pointed out that the children of rural com- 
munities, being perhaps more neglected 
physically than any other group, should 
certainly be helped, Katherine Olmstead, of 
Chicago, who has had much experience as 


a welfare nurse in rural districts, de- 
claring that the state must support 
this work. Twelve states have already 


added divisions of public health nursing to 
their boards of health, which are providing 
public health nurses for country districts 
through county organization and thus ob- 
taining uniformity. It is part of the duty 
of these rural nurses to find out the need 
for infant welfare clinics and for any other 
means of protecting the health of the country 
mother and child. 

The three great difficulties encountered by 
those who serve the foreign-born in our 
population were pointed out by Michael M. 
Davis, Jr., of the National Study of Meth- 
ods of Americanization. These are (1) dif- 
ferences in race standards and customs, espe- 
cially those based upon superstitions; (2) 
the language barrier; (3) the attitude of 
the native American toward the foreign-born, 
which seems to say, “You are so different 
from us that low standards of health are 
quite satisfactory for you.” In the discus- 
sion it was shown, in regard to the first 
hindrance, that if the racial customs of each 
nationality were studied, ways of transform- 
ing harmful practices into harmless, or even 
useful habits could be found in many cases. 
For example, the belief that a woman should 
scrub during pregnancy may be used as ja 
reason for the expectant mother to do this 
work at home rather than to seek employ- 
ment in cleaning large buildings. Another 
plan is to train capable girls of various 
nationalities to teach their own races how 
mother and child should be cared for. This 
plan has the additional advantage of help- 
ing to overcome the language barrier. 

As to native indifference to the alien and 
his health standards, it is of course obvious 
that health and its enemy, disease, are not 
subject to segregation, even though one is 
minded to disregard the service the chil- 
dren of the immigrant render our country in 
war and in peace. “Americanization is a 
sword that cuts both ways,” said Mr. Davis. 

After the confidence of the mothers is so 
far won that they will bring their babies to 
the infant welfare clinic, and will welcome 
the visits of the nurse, a further step in 
their education is advised... This concerns 
the need for the service of a physician 
trained in obstetrics whenever a child is ex- 
pected. As many of the foreign women espe- 
cially are not aware of the risk involved in 
depending upon ill-trained midwives, their 
enlightenment was considered important. At 
the same time instruction can be given to 
the prospective mother as to the care of her- 
self for the sake of the baby, before the 
latter individual arrives. 

But lest one gain the impression that this 
infant welfare conference lost itself in tech- 
nical matters, let us turn to the report of the 
association’s committee on the conservation 
of the milk supply. Its chairman, Dr. W. A. 
Evans, of Chicago, told of their pleas to 
price-fixing commissions to keep down the 
price of milk in order to keep up the health 
of babies and children. It seemed to be 
taken as a matter of course that the price 
of milk had a direct bearing on infant and 
child mortality. Those acquainted with con- 
ditions among the poorer people added their 
testimony, nevertheless, reciting how, as the 
price of milk soared, coffee was substituted 
for milk in the diet of babies. A “cash and 
carry plan” was of some assistance in cut- 
ting the price of milk in the poorer sections 
of some cities, but was far from being en- 
‘tirely satisfactory. Indeed, the committee 
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seemed pessimistic in regard to the possi- 
bility of finding any plan of lowering the 
Price of this essential food that would sat- 
isfy both producer and distributer. Their 
hope was for the time when some genius 
will find a way of making acceptable milk 
powder to be sold in the grocery stores, thus 
saving practically all of the enormous ex- 
pense of our present method of overlapping 
delivery systems and of transporting the 
liquid to the city. 

In the meantime the necessity of decreas- 
ing the cost of this commodity in the interest 
of the child remains. This may be done 
through municipal ownership of the means 
of milk distribution, which is as “logical as 
municipal ownership of the water supply,” 
the report concludes. 

Nor was it forgotten that milk is not the 
only food of the child. Consequently ir- 
rational food conservation on the part of 
parents in their children’s diet, and the cost 
in human life of high food prices were not 
overlooked. Statistics showing that malnu- 
trition among New York city school children 
had increased from 12 per cent in 1915 to 
21 per cent in 1917, spoke for themselves. 

Mrs. William Lowell Putnam, of Boston, 
the president of the association, considered 
the training of the father for his family 
duties of such importance that she empha- 
sized it as being one of the five chief prob- 
lems to which the organization should give 
its attention during the coming year. She 
emphasized the necessity of training girls 
in home-making for the sake of the possible 
future husband and children—good, nour- 
ishing meals must be provided before a 
wife can expect her spouse to make their 
house his home. 

Of the other three problems discussed by 
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Mrs. Putnam two have been previously 
commented upon — pre-natal and obstetrical 
care for the expectant mother, and the brief 
course of training to fit girls to aid foreign- 
born mothers. A third was in reference to 
providing clinics to serve the women of the 
middle class, before, during and after child- 
birth, A moderate charge for the entire 
service was proposed. 

Before the close of the conference there 
was discussion of the topic, How can we 
best serve the potential citizens of the United 
States? The methods advocated were in the 
(1) examination of the 
child, (2) education of. the public, (3) co- 
operation between all child-welfare agencies. 
As to the first, both physiological and psy- 
chiatric examinations were urged for all 
school children; a physiological test to be 
passed by every child before he is allowed 
to enter industry; and special care for ne- 
glected and defective children. The educa- 
tion of the public in the ways of health— 
“the democratization of health knowledge”— 
was most vigorously insisted npon, espe- 
cially in regard to mothers. “Ignorance 
(and poverty) are evils just as killing as 
war,” said one speaker, who felt keenly that 
though “the world has been made safe for 
democracy it had not yet been made demo- 
cratic in its social endeavor.” Through the 
cooperation of all child-welfare organiza- 
tions much knowledge can be disseminated, 
efficient aid may be given where required, 
and needed legislation obtained. To serve 
as a clearing-house for welfare information 
and for programs of cooperative effort, the 
American Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality was deemed 
a most fitting agency. 

G. WALTER LAWRENCE. 


The Churches and Reconstruction 


WENTY-SEVEN of the Protestant de- 

nominations of America, represented by 
about 175 delegates, spent the three days 
from December 10 to 12 at Atlantic City in 
discussifig the problems incident to the pe- 
riod of reconstruction, and out of the dis- 
cussion formulated plans whereby the 
churches can effectively help in making sure 
a new world order. Space forbids even a 
recapitulation of the significant work of 
the General War-Time Commission of the 
Churches during the last eighteen months. 

A resolution was passed calling upon the 
government to change its plan for demo- 
bilization so that the men will be considered 
under service to the government until they 
have actually reached their homes. _Accord- 
ing to the present arrangement, the men are 
mustered out in army camps and then left 
to shift for themselves. Many of them are 
miles from home and when relieved from 
army restraint with money in their pockets 
they find temptation easy. Consequently 
large numbers of them will get into trou- 
ble and when they finally get back to their 
home towns will be without funds and with- 
out a job. Problems of unemployment are 
beginning to make themselves felt even at 
this early period, and to obyiate this difficulty 
and cooperate with the government, it is pro- 
posed by the Federal Council of the Churches 
that each pastor consider himself an em- 
ployment agent in the service of Uncle Sam, 
utilizing churches and denominational com- 
munity houses as employment bureaus as 
well as social centers for mustered-out sol- 
diers. 

J. R. Hawkins, of Washington, reporting 
for the Committee on Welfare Work among 
Negro Soldiers, protested earnestly against 
any arrangement for the return of the colo- 
nies in Africa to the German government. 
He also described the disabilities under 
which the Negroes had labored during the 


war and painted a remarkable picture of 
the efficiency and courage of the colored 
troops and the valor with which they had 
carried out their orders. He told of one 
regiment of Negro soldiers who in one of 
the battles went far beyond the line marked 
out as the objective for the day. When the 
commanding officer was reprimanded for 
allowing the troops to thus throw themselves 
so impetuously into the fight, his reply was, 
“How could you expect me to hold my sol- 
diers when the whole German army couldn’t 
stop them.” 

There was a full discussion of the dangers 
that face the nation from the restriction of 
a free expression of opinion. The following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: ; 

“Tt is to the interest of the church as well 
as of society that the churches should main- 
tain a platform and fellowship sufficiently 
broad to allow freedom of discussion and 
service. During the war certain rights of 
speech and action have been limited, which 
should now be restored. Especially in the 
churches must freedom of discussion be in- 
sisted on in the full recognition of the need 
that organized Christianity should affirm in 
no uncertain terms the basic claims of de- 
mocracy as involving justice in the social 
and economic order.” 

The Federal Council of Churches with 
intense enthusiasm passed a resolution de- 
precating the use of any foreign language 
in any church in America and the twenty 
million communicants affiliated with its con- 
stituent bodies were called upon to use every 
proper means to have English used exclu- 
sively in the worship of God. 

laterchurch plans contemplate the crea- 
tion of a commission from the federal coun- 
cil to go to Paris to serve during the peace 
conference. It is also suggested that a simi- 
lar commission be sent to Russia to study 
the situation and offer such help as might be 
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given in stabilizing the Russian govern- 
ment. A strong plea was voiced in be- 
half of the Armenian people and_ the 
moral conscience of the world called to 
protest against any action that would put 
these people again under the domination of 
the Turks. Among those in attendance was 
Gov. Carl E. Milliken, of Maine, who is 
foremost among those within the churches 
who are pushing the plans whereby the pro- 
hibition movement shall be carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion in America. This group 
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expects, with the cooperation of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and other nations, to 
extend the temperance movement until we 
shall have a dry world. 

Strong resolutions were passed endors- 
ing the league of nations and calling upon 
the churches in this crisis to do all within 
their power to help establish now such a 
league, fully recognizing that only in its 
formation can there be any hope for justice 
and peace in the world. 

Henry A. ATKINSON. 


“Constant Association and Cooperation 
of Friends” 


HESE words from the President's first 

speech in France, his leadership in mak- 
ing mutual helpfulness and the establishment 
of a league of nations rather than arma- 
ments and navies the guarantee of the future 
safety of the world, gave the keynote to the 
conference of the League of Small and Sub- 
ject Nationalities held last week-end in 
New York. Indeed, the preambles for many 
of the resolutions adopted, being formed 
from quotations of President Wilson’s 
speeches, made it clear that the league has 
for its consistent spokesman the most in- 
fluential citizen of the world. 

Many of the resolutions adopted at a 
former conference [the SurvEY for November 
10, 1917, p. 139] were re-adopted or with 
slight textual changes adapted to the pres- 
ent situation; those newly framed had to do 
entirely with the peace conference and the 
issues connected with it. Thus, a message 
was sent to the President and Congress ask- 
ing them “to insist upon the full, free and 
unhampered representation of the small and 
subject nationalities of all the six portions 
of the world at the coming peace confer- 
ences and at such deliberations as relate to 
the future organization of the world.” 

The “six portions of the world” phrase was 
inserted upon the plea of Lajpat Rai, who 
reminded the conference that European 
“democrats” in speaking of the subject na- 
tions that must be liberated often forgot that 
there were such continents as Asia and 
Africa and applied their principles only to 
European affairs. 

Another resolution demanded full recog- 
nition of the principle of self-determination 
for all peoples and the recognition of 
the rights of all peoples to full mem- 
bership in any league of nations that 
may be formed. This, of course, opened 
up the difficult question as to who shall de- 
cide what is a “nation” or a “people.” After 
some discussion, therefore, a supplementary 
resolution was adopted to the effect “that no 
one person or group of persons, no matter 
how well intentioned, can speak for a whole 
people, and that we solemnly demand that 
the findings of the peace conference, insofar 
as they affect particular nationalities, be 
submitted to a plebiscite of each of the na- 
tionalities concerned.” 

Two other resolutions, dealing with the 
procedure of the peace conference, likewise 
were introduced with preambles of presiden- 
tial endorsements of the position taken; one 
of them urges that all sessions shall be open 
to the public, and that a verbatim report 
of all discussions shall be published daily, 
the other calls “on all lovers of liberty and 
justice in America to exercise the utmost 
vigilance with respect to the proceedings 
of the peace conference and to constantly ex- 
press through all organized mediums at 
their disposal their support of the princi- 
ples which President Wilson has announced 
as ours.” 

This insistence on free utterance of opin- 
ion as a prerequisite of democracy, not only 
somewhere else in the world but right here 


in America, rang through many of the 
speeches made. It formed the text for an 
address by Congressman Jeannette Rankin, 
one of the chief speakers at a crowded and 
enthusiastic, meeting ia the Liberty theater 
with which the conference closed. 
Altogether this conference of the league 
was noteworthy for the discussion of great 
principles while at past meetings much time 
had always ‘been allowed to the presenta- 
tion of specific grievances and charges on 
the part of different national groups. Al- 
though twenty-four nationalities were rep- 
resented on this occasion, only two of them 
endeavored to secure action upon matters 
affecting them especially. A resolution on 
the recent Polish outrages in Galicia against 
Jews, introduced by Simon O. Pollock, was 
defeated on the ground that its adoption 
would be a precedent for action by the 
league on any and all atrocity charges that 
might be  presented—a procedure which 
would detract from the main purpose of the 


league. The Irish, who were strongly rep- 
resented, abstained from introducing reso- 
lutions but frequently underlined the re-' 
marks of other speakers with references to | 
the recent history of their own country and, | 
in fact, drove an English speaker who had | 
been invited to address the conference out 
of the room. | 
A new subject nation, though not yet rep- 
resented, it appears, on the council of the 
league, had several spokesmen at the con- | 
ference. The most prolonged cheering, or, 
rather jeering, followed every reference to. 
the occupation of Russia and Siberia by Al- 
lied military forces. The Allied statesmen | 
were charged with hypocrisy when they 
speak largely of “self-determination” of 
peoples and at the same time ask for more 
troops. to “protect” Russia from the govern- | 
ment of its own choosing—for no other pur- 
pose, it was alleged, than that of protecting 
their own financial interests in that country. | 
Many of the speeches laid special empha- | 
sis on the similarity in the inciderce of po- © 
litical and eccnomic oppression; pointing ‘ 
out, for instance, that the exploitation of Ko- | 
reans by Japan, of Poles by Germany, of | 
the Congo by Belgium, and so on, has a di- — 
rect bearing upon labor conditions in the 
most progressive countries of the world. | 
While the league knows no class and, in- — 
deed, most of the national representatives in 
it belong to the professions or to business, | 
nevertheless there were many speeches show- | 
ing how the logic of events makes for es-— 
pecially close sympathies between it and ~ 
with its fellow sufferers from subjection: the — 
laborers of all lands who are yet clamor- © 
ing for participation in the control of their — 
own work, and the women of most lands © 
who are yet knocking for admission to full © 
citizenship. B..E: f 


Massachusetts Charities ; 


THE fifteenth annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Conference of Charities 
in Springfield on December 5-7 was the last 
to be held under that name, for Massachu- 
setts followed the western example and re- 
named its organization the Conference of 
Social Work. Social reconstruction through 
community application of true preventive 
social work was the general topic, with spe- 
cial emphasis on feeblemindedness, child wel- 
fare, venereal diseases and women in indus- 
try, and a closing session devoted to the 
presentation and analysis from the preven- 
tive point of view of cases in the fields of 
public poor relief, public health, family care, 
child protection, and Red Cross Home Service. 

While institutional provision and the pre- 
vention of procreation among the danger- 
ous group of the feebleminded came in for 
their share of attention, the emphasis was 
upon the need of an adequate, comprehen- 
sive state program of care, which should in- 
clude a classified census of the feebleminded 
throughout the state, the establishment of a 
sufficient number of mental clinics, more spe- 
cial classes for subnormal children in the 
public schools, and community supervision 
of those feebleminded who can be properly 
eared for outside an institution, and also 
for those requiring institutional care who 
cannot be given it because of the lack of in- 
stitution facilities. 

A study of 300 families in which feeble- 
mindedness exists was presented by Amy 
Woods, of the League for Preventive Work. 
These 300 families represented 1,600 living 
individuals of 27 nationalities. Nearly three- 
fifths of the 300 families were each bur- 
dened with three or more “social liabilities” 
in addition to feeblemindedness (such as 
physical handicaps, alcoholism, immorality, 
delinquency, epilepsy and insanity). Miss 
Woods presented a program, formulated by 


the League for Preventive Work, for the ; 
care of the feebleminded which would make — 
supervision in the community one of the © 
functions of a state bureau, ‘ 
The address of the president of the con- © 
ference, the Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, of f 
Springfield, declared the right of every 
child to be well born, well bred, and well — 
educated—free of handicaps of hereditary ; 
taints, of too early employment, of insufficient — 
or ill-adapted education, and of ineffectual — 
fitting for work. Jessica B, Peixotto, chief 
of the child Conservation Section of the 
Council of National Defense, described the ~ 
methods and *summed up the results thus — 
far attained in the “Children’s year” move- 1 
ment. Not the least of these results has — 
been the development of a state of public — 
mind which has accepted a definite respon- — 
sibility for child welfare. } 
C. C. Carstens, of the Massachusetts So- — 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- — 
dren, presented a carefully thought out plan ~ 
for the adequate development of the state’s — 
child welfare work. He urged the creation . 
of a distinctive juvenile court system, ad- — 
ministered by judges devoting their entire — 
time to juvenile cases under the direction | 
of a chief justice, and equipped with sufficient — 
investigating, medical, psychiatric and pro- ~ 
bation staffs and with detention home sery- — 
ice. He proposed dealing with school tru- — 
ants in the better ways that would be indi- — 
cated in each case by a more careful and in- _ 
telligent investigation of the causes of their ‘ 
truancy, and placing the five county train- — 
ing (or truant) schools under the board — 
now administering the state industrial (or 4 
reform) schools, by this increase in the 
number of schools available for juvenile de- 
linguents making possible a better plan of — 
classification of young offenders. He fur- — 
ther suggested organizing the present Divi- — 
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on of Minor Wards of the State Board of 
harity into a separate Board of Children’s 
uuardians, whose functions should include 
le care of fll dependent, neglected and way- 
ard children, the study of the whole field 
f child welfare in the state, the maintenance, 
rough inspection and supervision, of good 
andards of care by all children’s institu- 
ons, responsibility for the inspection and 
censing of maternity homes, the investiga- 
on of all uncontested guardianship and 
doption cases and reporting thereon to the 
yurts, and the supervision of mothers’ aid. 
Henry W. Thurston, of the New York 
chool of Philanthropy, reported that as a 
ssult of an inquiry into the trends in child 
relfare work and delinquency in war times 
1¢ claim that juvenile delinquency in Eng- 
ind had increased on account of the war 
‘as not substantiated by the facts, and that 
e doubted the possibility of making any 
ccurate estimate at present of the effects of 
e war on child-welfare. Although varying 
sports had come to him from different com- 
unities, there was nothing to discourage 
s but much to stimulate us to strive for 
iild welfare minimums. 

Dr. John S. Hitchcock, chief of the di- 
ision of communicable diseases of the Mas- 
achusetts State Department of Health, de- 
ttibed the “Massachusetts plan” now in 
peration against venereal disease. This 
lan is concerned with venereal disease, not 
ith morals. VWenereal cases are now re- 
orted by physicians by number instead of 
ame to the state department; if treatment 
; neglected, however, name and address is 
sported and the state department passes 


lis information on to the local board of. 


ealth, which has as full power to deal 
ith the case as if it were smallpox. 

It is the plan of the state department to 
xtend the number of venereal clinics, and 
» have in each clinic a follow-up worker 
» look up cases that neglect treatment and 
» get at the sources of infection. Arsphe- 
ianine (the substitute for the German sal- 
arsan) has been rnanufactured by the state 
epartment, after long experimentation, in 
onsiderable quantities; and the rate of 
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manufacture is now greatly increased. This 
drug is distributed to physicians throughout 
the state. A campaign of education has 
also been carried on by means of advertise- 
ments, literature, talks, and lectures. Nine- 
ty-eight venereal lectures have been given to 
audiences totaling 75,000 persons. 

The inevitability of women remaining in 
industry even after peace has been declared 
was assumed at the session on women in 
industry. The function of the National Em- 
ployment Service and the plans for its con- 
version from a war to a peace basis were 
explained by Elizabeth K. Adams, chief pro- 
fessional secretary of the women’s division 
of that service. Dr. Kristine Mann, direc- 
tor of the Civilian Workers’ Branch of the 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance, urged, in 
speaking on how to reconstruct industry to 
meet the needs of women workers, that fac- 
tories have industrial hygienists to keep their 
workers well and to raise their standards 
of health; that less emphasis be placed on 
hospitals in factories and more on profes- 
sional direction in building up health ideals. 
Jeannette Garland, of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, pointed out the growing need of 
state or city supervised industrial day nur- 
series to protect the children of working 
mothers. It was reported that a bill, which 
has the support of the Day Nursery Associa- 
tion, is to be introduced into the Massa- 
chusetts legislature at its approaching  ses- 
sion, which will provide for the licensing 
by the state of all day nurseries. 

At the session devoted to “preventive case 
work,” emphasis was placed upon the need 
for a community sense of responsibility to 
keep social agencies informed of condi- 
tions that need remedying if social tragedies 
are not to develop out of them. Child 
protection as a fundamental community re- 
sponsibility was dwelt upon, and_ the 
socialization of the public schools, com- 
pulsory hospital care for the tuberculous, 
and the providing of adequate family re- 
lief at whatever cost, were discussed. 

John F. Moors, of Boston, was elected 
president for the next year. 

F. Leste Hayrorp. 


New York Charities 


ORE than ever before in the history of 
Yi the New York State Conference of 
harities and Corrections was the nine- 
enth annual conference held last week at 
ochester forward-looking, alive to real is- 
yes, and free from petty discussions and 
olitical disagreements. Thus for the first 
me in the children’s session was the talk 
f a constructive program on a really large 
sale for all the children of the country, 
rhile the smaller questions of institutional 
ersus home care, of public versus private 
harity, fell into their proper place. There 
rere papers by Jessica B. Peixotto on The 
‘hildren’s Year, and by C. C. Carstens of 
ue Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
on of Cruelty to Children on A Peace- 
‘ime Program for the Conservation of Chil- 
ren. In the discussion. which followed, 
uth Taylor, director of the Department of 
thild Welfare, of Westchester county, 
oiced a concrete call for immediate action 
1 asking that the committee to consider the 
evision of the poor law, suggested by. Mr. 
rince in his ckairman’s report, be enlarged 
1 scope to plan a constructive social pro- 
ram for all the children of the state, in- 
luding actual machinery in every town to 
Ae. Nae the tie between the home and the 
thoo 
The opening address of the president of 
ne conference, Charles H. Johnson, in point- 
4g out that the inauguration and efficiency 
f the country’s social program during the 


{ 


war was due to its being in the hands of 
trained workers, urged that the community 
now, in the same spirit of unity and devo- 
tion to ideals: which had made military suc- 
cess possible, insist that all its social work 
continue in such hands and not be given 
over to politicians and seekers after party 
spoils. 

At the session on mental hygiene and 
mental defects, the paper of Dr. Walter B. 
James, chairman of the State Commission 
for the Care of the Feeblerninded, outlined 
the law in preparation by the Hospital De- 
velopment Commission. The scheme pro- 
posed is that the institutions of Newark, 
Rome, and Letchworth Village should all 
operate under the same system, as consult- 
ing centers for a western, an eastern, and a 
southern district, with state-wide mental 
hygiene clinics for the use of all agencies 
dealing with the defective. In addition to 
the completion of Letchworth Village, there 
is under consideration the development of a 
farm for men in connection with Newark, 
and discussion brought outa plan for the 
reclassification of existing institutions to pro- 
vide for a more specialized care of defective 
delinquents. 

Here it might be noted that the session on 
delinquency, held jointly with the State Con- 
ference of Probation Officers, laid its em- 
phasis on the mental and physical condition 
of the delinquent. Dr. V. V. Anderson, 
medical director of the Boston Municipal 
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Court, presented the results of a detailed 
study of one hundred shop-lifters, seventy- 
nine of whom showed some abnormal de- 
velopment in personality which without 
strong guidance must inevitably have tended 
towards delinquent conduct. 

The session of the conference given over 
to home care and relief was on the whole 
disappointing. Dr. Ettinger, superintend- 
ent of schools of New York city, gave an 
interesting account of the experiment being 
tried with one hundred malnutrites in Public 
Schoo! 64, and the excellent results obtained 
by securing the cooperation of parent, child 
and school in removing the causes of mal- 
nutrition in each individual cass. But fur- 
ther than that, the papers dealt mainly with 
the mooted questions of education, discipltine 
and negligent parenthood, and provoked no 
discussion either of new tendencies in meet- 
ing the problems of relief, or of new oppor- 
tunities presented to case workers. 

The inspiring evening. session on phy- 
sical defectives, however, never lost sight of 
the value of war activities to permanent so- 
cial work. Douglas C. McMurtrie, of the 
Red Cross Institute for Cripples in New 
York, hopes to employ the interest aroused 
in war cripples as an entering wedge for a 
policy of re-educating and returning to in- 
dustry all the industrial cripples in the 
country, a policy which he pointed out would 
involve not expenditure but actual business 
profit. In place of a man’s receiving com- 
pensation in idleness for his injury and 
remaining an unproductive factor in the 
community, he may, usually at a less cost 
than the amount of his compensation, be 
either fitted with appliances to enable him 
to return to his former efficiency, or be given 
an education which will qualify him to pro- 
duce in another capacity. The institute is 
conducting industrial surveys which seek 
to determine thé actual faculties required in 
various processes of industry. It then looks 
not at a man’s disabilities, but at his abili- 
ties, and places him in a position which he 
is qualified to fill. 

Emanuel Chastand, director of the Mu- 
nicipal School of Re-education for War Crip- 
ples at Nantes, France, showed lantern slides 
of the appliances which have sent back to 
their farms 65 per cent of the farmers of 
France, mutilated in battle, besides fitting 
numbers of maimed soldiers to command in 
new trades larger incomes than they had en- 
joyed before the war. It was the interest 
of wealthy individuals in war cripples which 
made his school possible, but at the end of 
the two or three years necessary to complete 
the work for which the school was founded, 
he expects to turn to the benefit of those 
maimed in industry the ingenious devices for 
supplanting the human hand and arm, in 
which France now leads the world. 

The closing evening of the conference was 
devoted to War Camp Community Service. 
Rochester’s representative, J. J. Carmichael, 
urged that no monuments of granite, but 
living memorials of service, be raised to the 
memory of America’s dead. O. F. Lewis, 
director of the Department of Community 
Singing of the War Camp Community Serv- 
ice, talked of the large future possibility of 
social service in community singing. He 
discovers its real significance beyond rec- 
reation and fun, in the companionship which 
it offers to various classes of our citizenship 
who find few things they can all do to- 
gether. His point was well demonstrated, 
when his audience made the hall echo with 
such songs as Mr. Zip-Zip-Zip, Joan of Are, 
and the Battle Hymn of the Republic. The 
spontaneity and spirit of the thing endorsed 
beyond a doubt his assertion that here lies 
a real means of welding the American peo- 
ple more closely together, and of drawing 
separate units into a world of brotherhood. 

Moret DEANE. 


Farewell to S. A. T. C. 


HANKS to our enemy’s precipitate ending of the 

war, another promising. educational experiment 

winds up in a fizzle. Candidates for officers’ com: 

missions being no longer required, the War Depart- 
ment has abruptly terminated the elaborate scheme of co- 
operation and control which it had established in the men’s 
colleges and universities. No longer is study to be super- 
vised. No longer are college presidents to serve as office boys 
for camp commandants. No longer are the academic in- 
structors to keep their finger on the line of the prescribed out- 
line to make sure that the stipulated ground of the course has 
been covered. 

The conditions, it must be admitted, have not been alto- 
gether favorable. A month of induction and organization, 
a month of disorganization and mustering out, with six 
weeks of influenza in the middle, sums up the usual history 
of the institution. Perhaps, if the war had continued, the 
S. A. T. C. might’eventually have proved to be a satisfac- 
tory metliod of discovering officer material, though there are 
those who are sceptical even of this. On the academic side 
there is certainly little to be said for the short-lived and ill- 
starred experiment. 

Supervised study‘ has wrought no miracles; irregularities 
caused by “fatigue duty” have had no different influence on 
the work of the class-room than those caused by ordinary 
home duties; distractions have not been eliminated; incen- 
tives to study have not been greater than those known in 
ordinary times to ordinary students; the absence of leisure has 
shown itself to be, as always, inimical to education; obedience, 
even though “instant and willing,” has proved to be no 
substitute for self-discipline. 

We greeted these students less than three short months 
ago with enthusiasm. We have now no apology for the 
warmth of that greeting, even for the line or two of poetry 
which then seemed appropriate... The nation needed sol- 
diers, and—as Cicero remarks in De Officiis—“the duties 
prescribed by justice must be given precedence over the 
pursuit of knowledge and the duties imposed by it’; but even 
then we expressed the hope that there would take shape in 
the mind of the cadet the thought that after the war was won 
he would come back to the university in response to its sum- 
mons to a more leisurely and a more intimate companionship 
with science and learning. 

“After the war” has come sooner than we dared hope. The 
students find themselves mustered out of service in the very 
colleges where they were mustered in. They have the chance 
to finish their first year of college at a minimum of expense, 
and also—alas—at a minimum of mental exertion. Inertia 


CHRISTMAS CANDLES 
By Paul Lyman Benjamin | 


A* light the candles, one by one, 
a Brightly burning, burning, 
For some there be in Flander’s fields 
, Homeward turning, turning. 
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prevent their finding what an exceedingly pleasant and inter- 


operates to keep them in college, rather than, as usual, to 


esting place it iss And as a rule they will find that the 
transformation from S. A. T. C. to a students’ college will 
increase the interest, will reveal more attractive characters, 
in fellow students, and more subtle charms in laboratories and 
libraries and lectures. 

It is a very resourceless and handicapped young man who 
cannot manage in some way to finish out this year in college. 
Every one who can should give higher education at least 
that much of a chance to make something out of him. Every 
argument in ‘favor of going into college rather than into a 
regular training camp when there was a choice, applies to 
the more fundamental choice between trying the business of 
life with er without the superior preparation which the col- 
lege affords. It is no unworthy ambition for the drafted man 
who has the necessary educational foundation to desire to be: 
come an officer, although it is no disgrace to serve in the’ 
ranks. Just so it is a legitimate response to a national need 
for intellectual leadership for all who have the necessary start 
to go on to the attainment of a higher education. 4 

Once more, then, greeting to the men in uniform. May 
their dreams of service to the nation come true. ‘The inter- 
pretation of the young man’s dream can never be too literal- 
Symbolic of a finer service than even the field of battle offers, 
of a life consecrated to the ideals for which their comrades! 
died, of a brotherhood of the nations growing out of the best. 
type of citizenship in virile nations, the dreams of the young 
men on the college yards will permeate the life of this virile 
and idealistic American nation for a long time to come. 4 

The colleges have shown themselves to be patriotic in war. 
They have responded loyally to unaccustomed demands. An 
era in their history draws to a close. The war and the re 
examination of educational values which it has forced will 
leave their mark on the higher education of the next fifty 
years, as the Civil war and the national developments heir 
followed it left their mark on that of the last fifty years. 
There is danger that this influence may be reactionary; 
there is obviously an analogous danger of political reactio 
in general. The universities offer peculiar temptations to 
educational holy alliances. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the young men who remain 
in the colleges will find out that their ultimate purpose is n 
the cultivation of a military mind, but the liberation of indi- 
vidual minds for the social life; the realization of a democ- 
racy with loyalty to standards and the critical intelligen 
which can create and maintain them. 


E.. TxD; 


Yes, light the candles, day is done, 
Comes the gloaming, gloaming, 
For some there be in Flander’s fields, 

Westward homing, homing. 


FINISHING UP A GOOD JOB 
FOR HEALTH 


| 

ONSTANT attention should be 
called, in this period of demobili- 
zation of the national army, to the great 
importance of the soldier’s final medi- 
cal examination. It is important from 
the financial point of view of the gov- 
ernment itself. The correction of un- 
favorable physical conditions, by medical 
treatment, diet, exercise or discipline 
before discharge may obviate a claim for 
compensation. It is important, also, 
from the point of view of the credit of 
the national army. ‘The presumption is 
that the soldier was able-bodied when 
accepted for service. If his health has 
deteriorated, obviously the self-respect 
and fair name of the army requires that 
before discharge this reproach shall if 
possible be removed. Both of these con- 
siderations are apparently fully appre- 
ciated by the War Department and its 
medical staff. 

There is another even more urgent 
consideration of practical interest to the 
soldier himself and to his relatives. The 
war risk insurance act provides that no 
compensation shall be payable for death 
or disability which does not occur within 
one year after discharge, unless—after a 
medical examination at the time of dis- 
charge or within such reasonable time 
thereafter, not exceeding one year, as 
may be allowed by regulations—a cer- 
tificate has been obtained to the effect 
that at the time of discharge the soldier 
was suffering from injury or dis- 
ease likely to result in death or 
disability. 

The soldier is not, of course, abso- 
lutely dependent on the mustering out 
medical examination. 
to suspect tuberculosis or other disabling 
disease or physical injury he may apply 
within a year directly to the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance for re-examination. 
Ordinarily, however, the official exami- 
nation given by the army medical ofh- 
cers, inspired by the double motive of 
preventing needless expense and main- 
taining army standards, should be ade- 
quate for discovering any injury or dis- 
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ease from which death or disability 
might subsequently arise. 

In one great cantonment in the South, 
from which large numbers are now 
daily discharged, most painstaking ex- 
aminations may be witnessed as a part 
of the regular procedure of discharge. 
There are rumors that in some places 
the process is less thorough, and even 
that a signed statement of the soldier 
that nothing is the matter with him may 
be accepted in lieu of medical examina- 
tion. Far too much is at stake for any 
such slipshod procedure. It is earnestly 
to be hoped, both in simple justice to the 
men of the national army and in the in- 
terest of the good repute of the medical 
service, that the physical examination on 
discharge shall be as careful, and that 
its practical results shall be as beneficial, 
as that which takes place on enlistment. 

This may slow up demobilization, but 
even if it does the compensations will 
far outweigh the disadvantage. Now is 
the golden moment for ‘development 
battalions” to demonstrate their use- 
fulness. 


Rehse in New York World 
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Susm—“My mama’s goin’ ta have a 
fine Christmas this year. We’re goin’ 
ta have a piano an’ a new car.” 

Besste—“We’re goin’ ta have papa 
home for Christmas.” 


INSURANCE REGULATIONS 
DELAYED 


USTIFIABLE impatience is observa- 
ble over the continued delay on the 
part of the federal Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance in announcing regulations in 
regard to the conversion of the tempo- 
rary war insurance, which has been on 
a one-year term basis, into the more 
usual forms of life and endowment in- 
surance for which the war risk insur- 
ance act provides. ‘The individual sol- 
dier has, it is true, five years after the 
termination of the war in which to make 
the change, provided he keeps up in 
the meantime his term insurance year 
by year. The natural moment for mak- 
ing it, however, is at his discharge, and 
in the majority of cases, if it is not done 
then, the probability is that the insurance 
will simply lapse without any benefit to 
the insured except for the carrying of 
the risk while he was in active service. 
All the discussion preceding the .en- 
actment of the law assumed that the 
benefits would go far beyond this, that 
the discharged soldiers and sailors would 
be enabled to obtain on the completion of 
their service—as a part of their normal 
and reasonable financial compensation— 
a life insurance policy based on their 
physical condition at the time of enter- 
ing their country’s service, and suited to 
their needs in time of peace. ‘The act 
distinctly says that ‘the term insurance 
shall be converted, without medical ex- 
amination, into such form or forms of 
insurance as may be prescribed by regu- 
lations and as the insured may request.” 
They may have what is called straight 
life insurance or twenty-payment life or 
endowment maturing at the age of sixty- 
two or “other usual forms of insurance.” 
An earlier section of the law provides 
that “the insurance,” which presumably 
means all the insurance for which the 
act provides, “shall be payable in two 
hundred and forty equal instalments.’ 
As far as deaths during active military 
service are concerned, this is doubtless a 
wise provision. For the continuing in- 
surance after the war, there should be 
more flexibility. It is difficult to see 
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CHRISTMAS 


T is the Christmas time. Our 
I hearts are glad that the ruthless 
hand that ravaged and made deso- 
late quiet homes and family fire- 
sides has been cast down; that, the 
terror which so long filled the hearts 
of countless women and children is no 
more; that where a little while ago 
fury and inhumanity ruled, men, wom- 
en, and children are now smiling in 
one another’s faces; that mothers are 
again holding their babes to their 
breasts in quiet joy and peace. 
Grant, O God, that the true mean- 
ing of the Christmas day may be re- 
kindled in our hearts; that we may 
have the vision of a little child. 


Grant that there may be no little 
children abroad or at home in this 
Christmas time who shall suffer from 
hunger or cold. 

May a flood of sympathy and kind- 
liness flow from our hearts to all who 


are desolate and suffering—to all 
whose hearts are lonely and sad. 

Let Thy healing love enter into the 
homes of those whose loved ones sleep 
in distant fields. Grant unto them the 
consolation that may be found in the 
thought that their sacrifice shall not 
have been in vain; that from the 
stricken earth, hallowed by their dead, 
there shall rise a world in which a 
love like that of the Christ Child’s 
shall reign supreme. 


Wittiam H. MatrHews. 


why the beneficiary should not have the 
option for which ordinary policies pro- 
vide as to whether the insurance shall 
be paid in a lump sum, or in monthly 
instalments, or partly in one form and 
partly in the other. If necessary, the 
law should be amended to permit this 
option. As the law stands, it is believed 
that the bureau could not even advance 
to. the beneficiary a sum sufficient to 
meet funeral expenses. 

Until the regulations are framed and 
made public, however, there is no way 
of knowing what discretion the bureau 
really has, in the opinion of its own legal 
advisers. 


WOMAN'S RIGHT TO CHOOSE 
HER JOB 

HETHER or not women are to 

be allowed to work at the occupa- 
tions they choose is the issue at stake in 
the case of the 150 women street-car 
conductors of Cleveland whose discharge 
was ordered by the War Labor Board. 
On account of emphatic protest by 
women trade-unionists, the board has re- 
opened the case. 

The women were employed by the 
Cleveland Street Railway Company on 
the same terms as men as to pay and 
conditions of work. Notwithstanding 
this, the street-car men’s union refused 
to admit the women to membership, and 
about the first of December the 2,400 
men in the union struck, demanding the 
dismissal of the women by March 1. On 
December 3 the War Labor Board gave 
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out its decision that the women should 
be dismissed, and the strike was called 
off. 

The National Women’s Trade Union 
League at once came to the support of 
the street-car women, declaring that they 
had lived up to every union principle. 
A resolution adopted by the social and 
industrial reconstruction committee of 
the league on December 11 calls the de- 
cision of the War Labor Board ‘‘a most 
dangerous precedent to set at the very 
beginning of the period of readjust- 
ment,” and ‘an unjust, undemocratic 
and un-American method of attempting 
to settle the problems of adjustment aris- 
ing out of the situation,’ and, further, 
“4 denial of the elementary right to 
work.” The league has sent two repre- 
sentatives to Detroit to appear before 
the board at the rehearing of the case. 

Women are not alone among trade- 
unionists in their opposition to the atti- 
tude taken by the Cleveland street-car 
men’s union. The Central Labor Union 
of the District of Columbia recently af- 
firmed the equal right of men and 
women to a job, and James M. Lynch, 
trade-unionist and member of the New 
York State Industrial ~Commission, 
makes the following emphatic statement 
on the subject: 


If women are to be opposed simply be- 
cause they work, even though in so doing 
they have made recent incursion into the 
industries hitherto occupied by men, they 
will become through resentment a distinct 
menace to enlightened industrial standards. 


On the other hand, if they are welcomed 
and assisted they will be a most powerful 
and forceful asset in the crusade for better 
and stiil better conditions of labor and citi- 
zenship. 

Labor’s crusade must not degenerate into 
a struggle for the job but must continually 
rest on the higher plane of demand for a 
greater share of the product. 

In this demand men are concerned; so are 
women. 


OUTPUT REDUCED ALONG 
WITH HOURS 
EDUCTION of hours in the wool 
manufacturing industry to a fifty- 
four-hour work-week has in a great ma- 
jority of cases resulted in a decrease in 
output, but the decrease is not sufficient 
to be seriously detrimental to the in- 
dustry. This is the conclusion reached 
in a report just issued by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

Reports from 68 establishments in 
which the work-week was reduced to 54 
hours during the period 1912 to 1917 
form the principal basis of this conclu- 
sion. While 55 of these establishments re- 
ported a decrease in output, in 19 cases 
the decrease was considerably less than 
proportional to the reduction in hours. 
In 13 mills output was either increased 
or maintained, but the report points out 
that these mills were . comparatively 
small, employing less than 7 per cent of 


_ductions‘in hours result in some saving | 
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the workers in the fifty-four-hour group 
It is stated that no mill employing ove 
750 .operatives maintained production 
under a fifty-four-hour week, and the 
explanation offered is that the larger 
mills were probably better organized and 
so offered. less opportunity to offset 
shortening of the work-week by increas-. 
ing efficiency. 

A group of twelve establishments op- 
erating on a fifty-four-hour schedule, | 
which for some reason is considered sep- 
arately, shows more favorable results as 
to output than the larger group. Five 
mills out of the twelve reported an in- 
crease in output, three rejorted a slight 
decrease, and four a more substantial 
decrease. : 

The report points out ‘oan since re- 


in overhead charges, a very small de- | 
crease in output may be partially offset. 
This fact, taken in conjunction with the 
number of establishments which either 
maintained or decreased output, leads to 
the conclusion that the fifty-four-hour 
week is not seriously detrimental to the 
industry. 

That the piece-rate system is more | 
conducive to the maintenance of output — 
when hours are reduced than the day-_ 
rate system is another finding of the 
report. 

The results of reducing hours have 
been considerably better, from the pro-— ; 
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“THE LEFT HAND 
CORPS” ; 


HILE “functional re-education” 

was not a familiar term fifty 
years ago, there were no doubt dis- 
abled soldiers of the Civil War who 
succeeded in accomplishing it in fact, 
notwithstanding the absence of a name 
for it and a large “social program” 
for ensuring it for all. Some of the 
numerous societies organized to help 
disabled soldiers and sailors and their 
families raised money by exhibitions 
of “left-handed writing” by men who 
had lost the right arm. A poster ad- 
vertising such an exhibition in Wash- 
ington, which has been preserved in 
the Boston Public Library, reads as 
follows: 

DISABLED BUT NOT DISHEARTENED 
THE LEFT-HAND CORPS AGAIN IN THE 
FIELD | 
GRAND EXHIBITION 
OF 
LEFT-HAND 
PENMANSHIP! 

BY SOLDIERS AND* SAILORS 
WHO HAVE LOST THEIR RIGHT ARM 
DURING THE WAR 
OPEN DAY AND EVENING 
COMMENCING : 

TUESDAY, MAY 1, 

AT SEATON HALL 

CORNER OF NINTH & D STREETS | 
TICKETS, 25 CENTS 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE SOLDIERS’ 
AND SAILORS’ UNION, FOR THE BENEFIT 
OF DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS AND 
THEIR FAMILIES 
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tion standpoint, in the wool industry 
n in the cotton industry, as the latter 
-e disclosed in an earlier report of the 
rd. The reason assigned by the re- 
t for this difference is that in the 
ol-mill the worker has more skill and 
re opportunity to influence produc- 
1 by his own effort than has the cot- 
-mill worker. 

4s to the effect of shorter hours on 
Ith, it is stated that no evidence was 
sented which would justify definite 
clusions. Of 57 establishments re- 
ting on health of workers, 50 report- 
no significant change and 7 expressed 
opinion that the effect of shortening 
work-week had been favorable. 

t is stated that no distinct occupa- 
ial disease is apparent in the wool in- 
try, while at the same time census 
4 is quoted as showing that the death- 
e for tuberculosis among wool-mill 
rkers is distinctly high as compared 
h the average rate for all mechanical 
| manufacturing industries, and that 
pneumonia-rate is also high. 

The wool industry accident hazard is 
her than that for the cotton or silk 
ustry but considerably lower than 
t in many metal industries, accord- 
to the report. 

4s only a summary of the report is 
ilable at the time of writing, it is 
ossible to judge of the adequacy of 
data on which the various conclu- 
1s are based. 


A PLAN FOR A CITY’S 
CRIPPLES 


. ESULTS of the survey “of all the 
. cripples of Cleveland, Ohio, in 
6” are now available for the public, 
‘ing been printed as Number 3 of 
ies II of the Publications of the Red 
ss Institute for Crippled and Dis- 
ed Men (311 Fourth avenue, New 
rk city), which are sent free of charge 
those seriously interested in cripples. 
is survey, it will be remembered, was 
de by the Committee on Cripples of 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland, 
ler the direction at first of Grace S. 
rper and later of Lucy Wright, both 
whom were assisted by Amy M. Ham- 
ger. 
3 is the first successful attempt to get 
»rmation about all the cripples of a 
, including those who are economic- 
independent and prosperous as well 
those known to institutions and char- 
ale societies. It would have great 
ue at any time, but just now, when 
abled soldiers have stimulated interest 
the handicapped, and when we have 
ore Congress a bill providing federal 
for the vocational training of in- 
trial cripples, it is especially oppor- 


e. ; - 
Altogether, 4,186 cripples were found 
the house-to-house canvass which was 
ided upon after an experiment in one 


“A PERFECTLY NORMAL CHILD” 
By Augustus P. Reccord 


[From Mr. Reccord’s Address as President of the Massachusetts State Conference 
of Charities] 


Ne a minister I have had occasion frequently to explain the uniqueness of Jesus. 
I have preferred not to explain it by harking back to some miraculous occur- 
rence connected with His birth or early life. It is sufficiently explained by the fact 
that He was a perfectly normal child, blessed with a normal boyhood and growing 
into.a normal manhood. 


He was born into the world without any hereditary taint. His body was not 


dwarfed and twisted by his being compelled to work in-a factory or mine when he 
ought to have been playing in the fields. His mind was not stunted and dulled by 


exhausting labor at a time when every faculty ought to have been free to develop 
itself in response to the constant stimuli of the child world. And this physical and 
mental normality bore its inevitable fruit in a soul sensitive to its spiritual environ- 
ment and responsive to human sympathy and love. 

It is not the fact that He represents something abnormal and unique, a sort 
of sport or freak upon the tree of life, that accounts for His growing influence over 
the hearts and minds of men; it is the fact that He represents a perfectly normal, 
complete manhood, our common humanity raised to its highest and best estate. 
And this is what he craved for every other child of God. 

His one great desire was that they might have the same happy, care-free 
childhood and youth which He had enjoyed. It is this which He looks to us to 
provide. If we do our duty by the children of today, we shall make it possible for 
the men and women of tomorrow to complete that new and better social order 
which is only another name for the Kingdom of God as proclaimed by Him whose 
religion is summed up in love for God and love for one’s fellow man. 
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district had shown that 65 per cent more 
could be discovered in that way than by 
relying on the records of hospitals, clin- 
ics, nurses in factories and schools, and 
all the usual social agencies which might 
be expected to know about cripples. The 
visitors met an “almost eager response” 
from the cripples and their families, 
rich and poor, successful and unsuc- 
cessful alike, and the report rests its 
chief claim for attention on the per- 
sonal experiences thus revealed of men 
and women who have lived a part or 
all of their lives ‘‘physically handicapped 
by defects of skeleton or skeletal mus- 
cles.” 

The crippled population of Cleveland 
fell naturally into two main groups: 
children under fifteen, whose condition 
was due largely to infantile paralysis 
or some other disabling disease of child- 
hood; and men and women of working 
age, crippled chiefly by accident of 
some sort. Industrial accidents are by 
no means the whole story: they are in 
fact only about a fourth of the total 
number of accidents responsible for the 
condition of this group of cripples. 
Workmen’s compensation laws, there- 
fore, are only a beginning in meeting 
their needs. ‘There is no short cut 
by which the solution of the problem 
of handicapped adults may be reached.” 

A central bureau or federation of 
agencies interested in cripples is recom- 
mended for Cleveland, representing ‘‘not 
only existing agencies for cripples but all 
the forces touching their lives most 
closely—medical, educational and indus- 
trial,” and “determined to find a demo- 
cratic and adequate plan for getting 
under the whole load of appropriate pro- 
vision for cripples—special education of 


‘ 


children and a recognized place of use- 
fulness for adults.” 

Eight principal conclusions are drawn 
from the study, fairly divided between 
children and adults on a fifty-fifty basis: 


A. CHILDREN 


1, The problem of the crippled popula- 
tion is, first of all, a problem of child wel- 
fare. Although adults were more numer- 
ous than the children—more than three 
times as many—a fourth of the crippled 
population were not only below the age of 
fifteen at the time of the survey, but a third 
of the adult cripples became disabled while 
under the age of fifteen. Thus a total of 
49 per cent of the whole group were disabled 
in childhood. 

2. As a children’s problem it is essentially 
a medical-educational one. The nature of 
the causes and the form of the crippled con- 
dition, the consequent length of time and 
well-known conditions of life and treat- 
ment needed to minimize the handicap, re- 
quire that provision for medical and educa- 
tional care be planned in close relation to 
each other. 

3. The varieties of muscular and skeletal 
defects are so many, and crippled persons, 
like normal ones, have so great a variety 
of aptitudes, that no single or simple means 
will satisfactorily provide for their voca- 
tional preparation. Their needs must, there- 
fore, be met as a part of a general, liberal 
program for prevocational education. 

4. With lively appreciation of the good 
work of existing agencies, it must still be 
said that special provisions for the care of 
crippled children in Cleveland are inade- 
quate, especially in their equipment for cor- 
relating medical and educational care and 
for fitting crippled children for working 
life. Therefore, new or enlarged means of 
meeting this need should be provided. 


B. ADULTS 


5. The problem of the crippled popula- 
tion is a problem of adylts in working life. 
The number who are over sixty years of 
age is small, the number of those who be- 
came crippled after sixty is still smaller. 
But the number becoming crippled during 
working life by accident, especially of men, 
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is large, and the number of crippled from 
all causes very large. 

6. Cripples in Cleveland, under heavy 
physical handicap, in direct competition 
with others, and without special favor of 
the community, have reached and held re- 
markable positions of economic independ- 
ence. Their capacity, occupations, and earn- 
ings point on the whole to varied and nor- 
mal tendencies of life. 

7. The great variety of forms of handi- 
cap and notable differences in aptitudes and 
experience prior to becoming crippled point 
to the need of a most flexible system of serv- 
ice to those among cripples who cannot make 
their way unaided, but who may be benefited 
by special plans for their rehabilitation and 
re-education. This plan may well be a part 
of an adequate system for vocational train- 
ing for all citizens, 

8. The increased care with which, under 
existing laws, employers tend to avoid the 
added risks of liability in employing phys- 
ically handicapped labor, place the handi- 
capped, however competent they may be, at 
an increasing disadvantage except at times 
and in places where other labor is difficult 
or impossible to secure. 


PROVIDING FOR THE WAR’S: 


EPILEPTICS 
HAT the war will be found to 


have caused a considerable increase 
in the number of known epileptics is the 
belief of Dr. David F. Weeks, president 
of the International Association for Epi- 
lepsy and superintendent of the State 
Village for Epileptics at Skillman, N. J. 
Shell-shock, injuries sustained in battle 
and the general change in living condi- 
tions are among the factors responsible 
for this condition, says Dr. Weeks. 

His conclusions are set forth in a re- 
port to Burdette G. Lewis, state com- 
missioner of charities and corrections of 
New Jersey, which outlines the possible 
ways in which institutions for epileptics 
throughout the country may meet the 
situation and render assistance to the 
army and navy in the matter of housing, 
care and effective treatment of present 
cases of epilepsy, as well as of the in- 
creased number which will be discovered. 

There will be more cases to care for 
after the war then before [says Dr. Weeks], 
for the reascn that war conditions have 
brought and will continue to bring to public 
notice the many cases attributable directly 
to the stress and strain under which the 
men are mobilized. Likewise, shell-shock 
and trauma will be responsible for a num- 
ber of cases. Undoubtedly a number of 
nocturnal epileptics who have not been dis- 
covered before will be reported by their 
companions occupying the same tent or bar- 
racks. 

None of these men can be made useful for 
military service. Their best chance for 
returning to civil life lies, therefore, in 
their early admission to an institution espe- 
cially designed for their care, where under 
proper supervision and direction many of 
them may be reconstructed and returned to 
their homes as productive units. 


Dr. Weeks illustrates the methods by 
which institutions for epileptics may as- 
sist the army and navy by the following 
suggested program for the Skillman in- 
stitution: 


First: 
diagnosticating 


The creation of a clearing and 
station for acute cases 


“ 


THE SURVEY FOR DECEMBER 21, 


THEY TAKE THEIR 
PEN IN HAND 


HE Bulletin of the Woman’s City 

Club of Cincinnati publishes these 
delicious bits collected by the Legal 
Department of the Red Cross from 
the letters of wives and mothers of 
soldiers concerning their separation 
allowances and allotments: 


“T ain’t received no pay since my 
husband has gone from nowhere.” 

“My husband gone away from crys- 
tal palace. He got a few days furle 
and has been away on the mind 
sweepers.” 


“We have your letter. I am his 


grandfather and grandmother. He 
was born and brot up on this house 
according to your letter.” 


“You have changed my littel boy 
to a little girl. Wié6ll it make any 
difference.” 

“Will you please send my money as 
soon as possible, as I am walking 
about Boston like a bloddy pauper.” 

“T do not receive my husband’s pay. 
I ‘will be compelled to live an im- 
mortal life.” 

“Please. let me know if John has 
put in an application fer a wife and 
child.” 

“My Bill has been put in charge of 
a Epon [platoon]. Will I get more 
pay? 

“T am writing to you to ask you 
why I have never received my elope- 
ment. His money was kept from him 
for the elopement for me which I 
never received.” 

“Please send me my allotment. I 
have a little baby and knead it every 
day.” 


through which the patients can pass, the 
function being to separate the large num- 
ber of epileptics occurring in the canton- 
ments into the cases to be discharged and 
returned to their homes or to state insti- 
tutions; and into another class to be retained 
for further examination and treatment. To 
prepare for the immediate admission of 
cases of this kind and to act as a clearing 
house for such cases to pass through, it 
would only be necessary to make certain 
changes, consolidations and transfers of the 


WHENCE COMETH THE JOB? 


To THE Eprror: It is my impression that 
the Survey has grown steadily better the 
past year, but I will not take up your time 
by particularizing except to say that the re- 
view of How to Meet Hard Times, in the 
issue of Septemher 8, by Porter R. Lee, is 
about the best thing I have read this year 
along that line. The way Mr. Lee shows up 
that ridiculous old fallacy of furnishing the 
unemployed with “purposeless muscular ef- 
fort” with the supposition that they can be 
humbugged into believing it to be bona fide 
employment instead of charity that they are 
receiving, by emphasizing what the author 
has written on the subject, is extremely grati- 


fying. 


,to their home comrinities and will 
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patients now in the Skillman institu 


Second: On land belonging to the 
stitution or immediately adjacent ther 
the selection of a site for the erection 
buildings in which to care for the ai 
epileptics for a longer period of time. 
proximity of such an addition to the vill, 
would place the resources of an orgati 


= | 


The sewer, water and lighting 4 
tems: would only have to be extended’ 
serve the new addition. 


Third: The enlargement of the insti 
tion in the event that the government sho} 
decide to discharge the greater number) 
the epileptics found in the cantonmer 
These cases will sooner or later be retur 


sent themselves for state care. The Sk. 
man village feels that it is prepared 
handle without delay those citizens of 
Jersey rejected from service because of thi 
epilepsy. 

Fourth: The placing on a train at { 
point of debarkation of the overseas cas 
thus bringing them right on the villa 
grounds over the railroad siding, to 1{ 
building in which they are to be accom 
dated. They can be cared for here un 
such time as they are able to return to thi 
native states. 


Suggestions for the therapeutic trez 
ment of epileptics are contained in a ft 
port by Louise Weeks, principal of t 
institution school at Skillman. J 
quote: . 


Admitting epilepsy to be a memory-d 
stroying process it becomes urgent th 
stronger and stronger pressure be broug 
to bear to improve this faculty. The great 
the variety of correlated occupations we ¢ 
plan for the pupil, the greater is the pos 
bility of strengthening his association aré 
and thus to build up his memory. Give hi 
that which involves repetition so that w 
his memory begins to wane or break t 
habit will have been so reinforced that 
will fortify activity. Personally, I feel th 
it is of great advantage to place the 
leptic where he will he required to 
more than ordinary mental effort to iol 
his status. An epileptic can usually a 
any knowledge that he is capable of 
taining. Therefore, the higher the class 
occupation the slower is the deterioratic 
while a patient may lose some ground a 
each seizure, he is usually able to retr 
his way to a point slightly beneath 
from which he fell. q 


This brings me to ask of you when 
cometh the job for the vocationally r 
cated soldier that we are reading so 


about? It seems to me that instead — 
merely talking about reeducating the 
diers our government would be better en 
ployed in casting about for some empl 
ment for them. I fail to see the advanta 
of training a man to write one hundr 
words a minute with his toes on a tyf 
writer when there are at least a hv nd 
people for every opening who can do 
same thing with their fingers; and busine 
colleges turning out more every day. — 
weeks J have eagerly torn the wrapper 
the Survey hoping to find therein an 
cle relating how the government was 


ng extensive preparations for employing the 

e to eight million unemployed whom we 
¢ soon to have in this country, most of 
hom are already educated for some kind of 
nployment. But no, not a word. Soon the 
great crying need in this country is going to 
be for work, what is going to be done about 
t+? What is our government planning to do 
about it? I feel that many of our readers 
ill be interested to know. 


4 MarsHALL D. SmirH. 
"Kellogg, Idaho. 


_ “EMERGENCY GUILDS” 


To tHe Epiror: One of the recent Sur- 
magazines referred to the advisability 
changing the name of charity organiza- 
N societies to one more fitting the purpose 
ry which all of such organizations stand. 
he term charity must of necessity be hu- 
tid to applicants who are forced by 
unforeseen circumstances to apply for as- 
Bac to any organization so named. The 
rdened accepter of charity gifts, of course, 
is not affected by it. I doubt if he thinks 
anything about it at all. 
_ ‘May I say that to my mind, organizations 
that set out temporarily to assist the needy 
would be more fittingly termed “emergency 
guilds.” The hardened pauper would ap- 
yeal to any organization no matter what 
its name so long as he received help. The 
unfortunate and: unwonted, impoverished by 
sudden affliction, would more readily seek 
the help he needed and deserved. The name 
‘emergency guild” would indicate its es~ 
tablished aim to give temporary relief. 
EuisE TRAUT. 
New Britain, Conn. ; 


DR. ADLER’S REMARKS 


‘To rue Eprror: Your report of my re- 
marks at the recent conference [from 
stenographer’s notes in the Survey for De- 
sember 7] is uncommonly good, indeed ad- 
mirable. There are, however, two inad- 
yertencies that slipped in, and that you will 
greatly oblige me by correcting in your 
next issue. On page 289 I am made to 
refer to certain radicals as “social tin- 
ters.” What I said was “social thinkers.” 
lease insert the “h.” It is wonderful what 
1 difference one little letter (and the “h” is 
jot even a letter in full standing) can make. 

Again, on the same page I am supposed 
o speak of “nations which we seek to ex- 
el from the earth.” As a matter of fact, 
‘have no such ferocious desire. I spoke of 
yutocratic systems of government which we 
ire seeking to expel. 


New York. 


CHINESE IN HAWAII 


To tHe Eprror: Certain interests in 
Hawaii are now aggressively promoting a 
novement to import 30,000 Chinese coolies, 
is a “war” measure. The writer, repre- 
enting the National Education Association 
n Hawaii, asks you to consider these facts: 
1. All educational and economic problems 
n Hawaii have been enormously compli- 
‘ated during half a century, by the exces- 
ive importation (all expenses paid) of 
theap labor: Chinese, Japanese, Korean, 
Porto Rican, Filipino, etc. 
2. Today Hawaii’s population (after a 
entury of American exploitation) is largely: 
Asiatic, male, illiterate, non-English speak- 
non-Christian, landless and homeless. 
n terms of Americanization, the tremen- 
lous significance of these characteristics is 
ybvious. : 
3. Honolulu, the only city in the territory, 
las an over-crowded oriental slum F 
cies much associated filth,. disease and 
e540 


. Fetr ADLER. 
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4. There is probably no real shortage of 
labor in Hawaii. There is apparently a 
shortagewof labor willing to work on the 
plantations under the existing social and 
economic system. Lzborers have been leay- 
ing Hawaii in large numbers during the 
past few years. 

5. The public schools have the herculean 
task of Americanizing Hawaii. This can 
never be accomplished if the importation of 
hordes of the lower classes of male Asiatic 
labor. is continued. Hawaii’s economic sys- 
tem has probably de-Americanized her far 
more effectually than her schools have 
performed the contrary. 

6. Your special attention is called to U. 
S. Senate Document No, 432, Labor Condi- 
tions in Hawaii, by Victor S, Clark. 

7. The present writer has the highest 
esteem for the Chinese people.: He is fully 
persuaded of the great desirability of in- 
augurating the immigration plan of Sidney 
L. Gulick, whereby small numbers of Asi- 
atics (and all other races) could be ad- 
mitted annually, with their families, Amer- 
icanized, and naturalized as citizens. There 
should be no aliens in Hawaii. 

VAUGHAN MAcCAUGHEY. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, 

November 15, 1918. 


“EXTREMITY OF DISCIPLINE” 


To THE Eprror: I should like to acknowl- 
edge in your correspondence columns my 
appreciation of the fact that after three 
months of pressure the War Department has 
abandoned a form of prison brutality to 
which I have called attention in your col- 
umns [the Survey for December 7, page 
319]. “The fastening of prisoners to the 
bars of cells” is now forbidden in all mili- 
tary prisons. The treatment of “political 
prisoners” as criminals, and the attempt to 
coerce conscience by solitary confinement ap- 
parently still continue. It is something that 
the War Department has had to adopt the 
phrase “political prisoners” to describe a 
class which the government has heretofore 
refused to recognize. 

May I quote certain significant sentences 
from the official statement of the War De- 


partment? 


“But during recent months, with the in- 
flux of political prisoners to disciplinary 
barracks, particularly at Fort Leayenworth, 
extremity of attitude on the part of this new 
type of prisoner has at times led to ex- 
tremity of discipline, as provided by mili- 
tary regulations. These clearly were not 
formulated with the political type of pris- 
oner in mind, and their effectiveness as de- 
terrents has been questionable. Men have 
returned for repeated experiences of the 
severest forms of discipline. The most ex- 
treme of these is now discarded and the 
order is comprehensive. It applies not 
merely to political prisoners, but to those 
of every type.” 

This is a virtual acknowledgment of the 
effectiveness of the “sympathetic strike” in- 
augurated by men who chose to suffer the 
cruelties of a barbarous punishment in pro- 
test against the treatment of their comrades 
who, for conscience sake, could not obey 


military orders even within a prison. In 


an age when the power of the absolute state 
rests with such deadly weight upon the souls 
of men, it is encouraging to know that in 
America there have been men whose spirits 
could not be conquered, and who have forced 
the state to a new attitude of humanity by 
no other weapon than their dauntless endur- 
ance of suffering. It is also encouraging that 
the government and people of America have 
shown a capacity to respond to such idealism 
at least to the extent of abandoning a brutal 
and unnecessary punishment heretofore sanc- 
tified under the fetish of military discipline. 
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It remains to secure a general amnesty 
for political prisoners, including not only 
conscientious objectors but the hundreds of 
men and women now in prison guilty of 
no offense but a bold expression of unpop- 
ular opinion. America cannot afford the 
luxury of maintaining a large class of po- 
litical prisoners under ferocious sentence in 
these days of social unrest. 

NorMAN THOMAS. 

New York. 


WAR’S HERETICS 


To THE Epiror: I have been a subscriber 
to the Survey almost if not quite from the 
beginning, and have come to regard its char- 
acter and influence with increasing apprecia- 
tion. I wish to express my especial interest in 
two articles which I read last evening in the 
December 7 number: The Unsettled Mooney 
Case, and especially War’s Heretics. 

The article on the Mooney case seems to 
put in a nutshell the answer to many ques- 
tions which I have been asking as I have 
listened to the confused and contradictory 
utterances on this subject. I have a certain 
feeling that the articles in the Survey are 
the result of the application of experience 
and powers of investigation which render the 
articles authoritative. 

With reference to the facts set forth in 
War’s Heretics I want to present my name 
as one who is ready to do anything in his 
power to see that the suggestions of hu- 
manity and justice in that article are carried 
into effect. 

While the war lasted I have felt that 
everyone was under obligation to give every- 
thing that he has to the one purpose of win- 
ning the war; and that it was necessary dur- 
ing the period of the war to suppress all 
utterances and actions which might tend in 
any way to weaken the morale of our army 
or of our people as a fighting unit, 

But [I realize that a good many of the 
very best people in America have been 
placed under a cloud during the war and 
have suffered temporary injustices. Now: 
we must see to it that these injustices are 
discontinued. We must’see to it that we do 
not fall into the ancient Russian method of 
dealing with those who differ with us po- 
litically. 

[Mayor] 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Wattace M. Snorr. 


To THE Eprror: War’s Heretics by Norman 
Thomas in a recent issue should be out in 
pamphlets. I would like some of them if 
you will advise me how to get them. 

E. W. LANGLEY. 

Estherville, Iowa. 


MOONEY 


To tHe Epiror: Will you permit a citi- 
zen of New York who has been a member 
of your society since its organization, and 
who knows nothing about the Mooney case 
in California, and who is a friend of labor, 
as well as a laborer, to take exception to 
the editorial in the Survey of the 7th inst., 
entitled The Unsettled Mooney Case, by 
John A. Fitch, on the ground that even if 
the San Francisco district attorney, and the 
California governor, and all the witnesses 
on whose testimony Mooney was convicted, 
are each and all of them different phases 
of Satan, and all deserve life imprisonment 
or hanging for their crimes, the place and 
tribunal to sift the charges against them, 
and the alleged innocence of Mooney, is not 
the columns of the Survey, but the courts 
of California on the proper motion on proper 
papers for a new trial on newly discovered 
evidence, with incidental proceedings for 
the impeachment of the governor of Cali- 
fornia, and the removal from office of the 
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San Francisco district attorney, wherein 
those offcials would have the opportunity 
accorded the humblest citizen of meeting 
the grave charges made by Mr. Fitch against 
them. 

The orderly administration of justice, and 
the safety and life of all citizens, require 
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the trial and adjudication of indictment and 
criminal charges in the court established for 
that purpose, and not in the newspapers, or 
by the mob. . 
Grorce W. ELLIS. 
New York. 


THE WAR DEBT 


To THE Epiror: I have read with the 
greatest interest Mr. Devine’s highly illumi- 
nating article in the Survey for November 
16, a contribution for which we must all be 
sincerely indebted to you. 

I trust you will not consider me presump- 
tuous if I take the liberty to comment on the 
statement: “ . . . the world can pay the 
interest on the war debts from the saving 
through disarmament.” This opinion can, 
I fear, no longer be maintained, since the 
expense of the war, and the consequent in- 
terest charges, have risen to such stagger- 
ing figures. All the European countries are 
in a relatively similar position, but let me 
illustrate my idea by the German position— 
that country being the one most thoroughly 
recognized as a militaristic one. 

According to the Statistisches 
fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1915, the govern- 
ment debt, floating and Funded: including 
treasury notes, amounted to 4,926 million 
marks on December 31, 1913. According to 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin, April, 1918, 
it amounted to 106,758 million marks on De- 
cember, 1917. These figures do not include 
the indebtedness of the separate states, cities, 
etc., which has also risen tremendously. 

Figuring interest at 5 per cent, the amount 
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required in the first instance was about 
‘million marks annually, and in the secon 
instance 5,338 million marks. ; 

The expenses which the German empire’ 
met for the usual disbursements for the ar ny 
and navy, taking the year 1914 as an 
ample, but omitting the special disbursements 
for the late war, amounted, according 
the same German authority, to 


Regular budget .... 1,091,958,600 marks 4 
Special expense .... 572,687,400 marks’ | 
Extraordinary budget 29,410,000 marks i 


oa 


1,694,056,000 marks | 


This was vastly more than the interest og 
the imperial debt before the war, but even 
if entirely wiped «it, would, as you see, 
form but a small part of the interest charg ge 
now outstanding. 

When I first came across these figures, L 
was really staggered, and I looked arou id 
for confirmation. The situation does not! 
seem to™have escaped notice. The London 
Economist, July 28, 1917, in its correspond= 
ent’s German letter, says: E 
“. . . The passing of the recent wa 
credit of 750 million pounds has set expert 
at work again on the scanty material be- | 
fore them to estimate the burden of the wa 
expenditure after the return of peace. t| 
has thus been calculated that, on the as-| 
sumption that 1917 will be a complete war} 
year, the total indebtedness of the empire’ 
will have increased during the war by! 
4,700 million pounds. With interest at 57 
per cent and a sinking fund of between 1) 
per cent and 2 per cent, this means an an=! 
nual charge of some 300 million pounds ie 
To this come pensions and allowances, and 
interest charge on the war indebtedness ot 
the federal states and municipalities, ete, 
which together bring up the annual increase 
to a total burden something like 500 million) 
pounds. This is a modest estimate, which} 
in all gine will be largely exceed- 
edeya ite 

The same London authority, Septembe1 
1, 1917, quotes from the Deutsche Tages: 
zeitung of August 21, 1917, as follows: 

. and that, without indemnity, there 
is no hope of carrying on during the firs} 
ten years of peace, since imperial needs will 
entail extra taxation to the extent of 600) 
million pounds, as compared’ with a fota 
taxation of 175 million pounds before the™ 
war. .” (The italics are mine.) : 
The World Almanac for 1918 gives the 
indebtedness of the German empire as 14,28 
million dollars. The Statistisches Jahrbuch, 
1915, mentions the special war expense foi 
1914, aside of the figures quoted above, 4 
10,300 million marks. 

I thought that these figures might intere 
you if you had not come across them before. 


C. ALTSCHUL. 
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JOTTINGS 


THE Missouri Children’s Code Commi 
is preparing its campaign to get the legisla- 
ture to pass the rest of the code drafted 
years ago, including protection of childre 
bern out of wedlock, raising the age of con 
sent, a period of public notice before a mar- 
riage license can be issued, protection 
the mother of an illegitimate child, aboliti 
of common-law marriage, and a number ¢ 
other important bills promoting the wel 
and protection of children. 


SOCIAL 
SERVICE 


‘Offers attractive oppor- 
tunities in this recon- 
struction period. 


Prepare by joining the 
February class. 


The Courses 


*Hygiene and Preven- 
table Disease. 


Method of Social Case 
Work. 


Child Welfare. 
_ Industrial Conditions. 


Investigation and Sta- 
tistical Methods. 


*Social Work aire? the 
Waz. 


*American Government 
and Administration. 


*Descriptive Penology. 


. Abnormal Psychology. 


*Excursions, and _ Lec- 
tures about Institu- 
tions. 


Field Work. 


*Open to the public without en- 
trance requirements. 


The New York School 
of Philanthropy 


For All Information Address 


PORTER R. LEE - - Director 
Room 902, 105 East 22d St., N. Y. City 
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THE will of the late Capt. Joseph Raphael 
De Lamar is of interest not only because of 
the very large amounts—estimated to total 
some ten million dollars—bequeathed to 
medical education, shared in by Harvard 
University Medical School, Johns Hopkins 
University and the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia University, but 
for the very modern and socially welcome 
stipulation that it shall be applied to “medi- 
cal research into the cause of disease and 
into the principles of correct living.” 


SOCIAL workers of. the United States are 
urged to write Acting Secretary of State 
Polk to appoint delegates to the second Pan- 
American Child Welfare Congress which 
will probably meet next May. The confer- 
ence, which was to have been held in Uru- 
guay last March, was postponed because our 
State Department declined the invitation to 
send delegates on account of the pressure 
of war matters. The outcome of Latin- 
American desire to promote relations among 
the social workers of North, Central and 
South America, this congress deserves official 
recognition. 


SECRETARY WILSON has appointed an 
advisory committee of the heads of various 
branches of the Department of Labor, which 
has been greatly extended in jurisdiction 
and functions during the war, to work out 
details of readjustment from a war to a 
peace basis. Louis F. Post, assistant secre- 
tary of labor, is chairman. The other mem- 
bers are A. W. Parker, chief law officer of 
the Department of Immigration; Roger W. 
Babson, director of the Information and 
Education Service; Mary Van Kleeck, direc- 
tor of the Woman in Industry Service, and 
Grant Hamilton, director of the Working 
Conditions Service. 


THE Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion has requested the National Tuberculosis 
Association to assist in making plans for the 
restoration to economic life of arrested cases 
of tuberculosis among men discharged from 
the military and naval forces. The board 
has requested that Dr. H. A. Pattison, the 
medical field secretary, be loaned for the 
work of study and organization. The follow- 
ing advisory committee has been appointed 
by the association: Fred M. Stein, William 
H. Baldwin, Dr. Herman M. Biggs, Dr. Vin- 
cent Y. Bowditch, Col. George E. Bushnell, 
Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, Dr. A. J. Lanza, Dr. 
David R. Lyman, Dr. James Alexander Mil- 
ler, Dr. George M. Price and Douglas C. 
MeMutrtrie. 


ANOTHER center for the spread of democ- 
racy has been started in the opening of a 
playground in a city at the base of the 
Himalaya Mountains, in the management of 
which the Indian government is participat- 
ing. “When Mrs. Goethe and I were there,” 
writes C. M. Goethe, “our first impression 
was that of two rival wedding processions 
marching simultaneously. Each had been 
bidding against the other to see which could 
obtain the more of the available elephants. 
That night we slept on string beds. The 
next morning we breakfasted at a girls’ 
school where all ate with fingers out of 
the common dish. There were no forks or 
spoons. The environment is so different 
from America, yet human nature there is 
the same as here.” 


GRADUALLY the news of German con- 
ditions is filtering through to us from vari- 
ous channels. From official statistics re- 
cently received in this country it appears 
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HOW TO 
PREVENT 
SICKNESS 


by 
G. L. HOWE, M.D. 


hy)? you know how 
to keep well 


when everyone 


round you is falling 
ill? If you will take 
the advice given in 
this book there will 
be no need for you 
to follow their ex- 
ample. 


More than 
half the diseases in 
the world might be 
prevented; here are 
directions that will 
enable the reader to 
take sensible care 
against everyday ill- 
ness both light and 
serious. The author 
is the medical direc- 
tor of one of the 
largest factories in 
the country and 
speaks from first 
hand experience. 


Sh 25, 


385 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEW (Est. 1817) YORK 


The Society of Friends 


(QUAKERS) 


BOOKS at: 144 East 26th Street, New York; 
Friends Book Store, Richmond, Ind. 


SCHOOLS at: Union Springs, N. Y.; George 
School, Pa.; Vassalboro, Me.; Spice 


land, Ind.; Plainfield, Ind. 


COLLEGES at: Haverford, Pa.; Guilford 
College N. C.; Wilmington, Ohie; 
Earlham, Ind.; Oskaloosa, Iowaj 
Wichita, Kans.; Central City, Neb.s 


Newberg, Ore.; Whittier, Calif. 
Information at Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


Cas 
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WORKERS WANTED 


SURVEY WANT ADS GET QUICK. 


RESULTS 
Our readers frequently reply to adver- 
tisements by telegram. Employers and 
employes meet through Survey Classified 
Advertisements. 


Examination for Probation Officers 
of the Cook County (Chicago) Juvenile Court 
Examination will be held on January 11, 1919. Open to 


Application blanks tmay be obtained by non-residents of 
Chicago by writing to the CITIZENS EXAMINING CO 
MITTEE, Room 900, County Bioac., CHroaco. Further 


information will be sent all applicants. Salary $99 a month. 


WANTED: A superintendent for a girls’ 
orphan home and school, Applicants must 
be men who have had college training and 
experience in educational and institutional 
work. Opportunity in both service and 
salary excellent. Apply, giving detailed 
statement of qualifications, to 3014 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED leader of girls’ work 
for afternoon and evenings in a Jewish 
neighborhood house. Address 3030 Survey. 


WANTED—Trained nurse for: small hos- 
pital in institution. Good salary. Address 
3031 SurRvEY. 


WANTED—A matron for children’s in- 
stitution, one who has had experience in 
institutional work. Address 3032 Survey. 


MATRON—For children’s home. Ad- 


dress 3034, Survey. 


COMPETENT Jewish house mother 
wanted for small temporary shelter hous- 
ing rarely more than 15 children. Address: 
J. A. S., 516 North Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


WANTED —As assistant to executive sec- 
retary of welfare bureau in middle-western 
city, young lady college graduate, Girl with 
slight experience or one having taken soci- 
ology in college or university and desir- 
ing to enter profession. Must be willing 
not to act as stenographer, but do some 
stenographic work for little time at least. 
Desirable position for girl with right quali- 
fications seeking experience and eventual 
position of importance. Apply, giving de- 
tails of career to chairman executive com- 
mittee. Address 3029 Survey. 


SS ES ES 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SURVEY WANT ADS GET QUICK 
RESULTS 


Our readers frequently reply to adver- 
tisements by telegram. Employers and 
employes meet through Survey Classified 
Advertisements. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WELFARE 
SUPERVISORS: Munition plant demo- 
bilizing in January desires to place two 
experienced women as employment and 
welfare supervisors in industrial plant. 


MATRONS: Munition plant desires to 
place women who have given exceptional 
service as welfare matrons, forewomen, etc. 

SOCIAL WORKERS: Munition plant 
desires to place capable women in social 
service work. Correspondence invited. Ad- 
dress 3033 Survey. 


WANTED — Director for Associated 
Charities Department, CreNnTRAL Assocra- 
tion, 920 Wilson st., Racine, Wis. 


> 
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that the birth-rate in 1915 was 40 per cent 
less throughout Germany than it was in 
1913, and the infant death-rate was 20 and 
30 per cent of the births. Owing to the 
scarcity of food, there appeared a special 
type of “war infants,” weight from three 
to five pounds, undernourished, puny and 
with wrinkled skin. At the infant welfare 
center at Charlottenburg, 23 per cent of the 
children were rachitic, and at Treves, the 
rachitic children averaged 43 per cent. 
Owing to the poor quality of food and the 
general sparse diet, the average weight of 
both men and women was greatly reduced. 
This reduction of weight was especially in- 
jurious to the women, in whom the loss of 
fat caused floating kidney and a prolapse 
of the abdominal organs. Many of the 
food substitutes caused gastric irritations 
and a great increase in gastro-intestinal 
disease. The real extent of health deteriora- 
tion due to war conditions will probably 
not be known for some time if ever. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
the Survey before January 15. 


DECEMBER 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION, AMERICAN AS- 
SOCIATION FoR. Richmond, VWa., December 
27-28. Secretary, Richard T. Ely, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Economic Association, AMERICAN.  Rich- 

' mond, Va., December 27-28. Secretary, 
Allyn’ A. Young, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 

HIsToRICAL ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. Cleve- 
land, December 27-28. Local Secretary, 
Samuel B. Platner, 1961 Ford Drive. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SociaALisT, Society. New 
York, December 27-28. Secretary, Harry 
F. Laidler, 70 Fifth avenue, New York 
city. } 

Lapor LEGISLATION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
For. Richmond, Va., December 27-28. 
Secretary, John B. Andrews, 131 East 23 
street, New York city. 

SocroLocicaL SociETY, AMERICAN. Richmond, 
Va., December 27-28. Secretary, Scott E. 
W. Bedford, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago. 

STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. Rich- 
mond, Va., December 27-28. Secretary, 
Robert E. Chaddock, Kent Hall, Columbia 
University, New York city. 

University INstrrucToRS IN ACCOUNTING, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF. Richmond, 
Va., December 27-28. Secretary, Hiram 
T. Scovill, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


JANUARY 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS, MAINE STATE 
CONFERENCE OF. Portland, January 8-9. 
Secretary, Mrs. Bertha F. Pettengill, City 
bldg., Portland. 

COLORED PEOPLE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF. New York city, 
January 6. Secretary, John R. Shillady, 
70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

InpIAN RicHTs AssociATION. Philadelphia, 
January 23-24. Secretary, M. K. Sniffen, 
995 Drexel bldg., Philadelphia. 

NEGRO CONFERENCE, TUSKEGEE. ‘Tuskegee 
Institute, Albama, January 22-23. Secre- 
tary, Monroe N. Work, Tuskegee In- 
stitute. 

PopuLAaR GOVERNMENT LEAGUE, NATIONAL. 
Reconstruction Conference. Washington, 
January 9-11. Secretary, Carl Beck, 637 
Munsey bldg., Washington. 
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SoctAL WELFARE, ARKANSAS STATE CONFE! 
ENCE FoR. Little Rock, January 5-7. See 
retary, Harriet E. Shepard, City Hal) 
Little Rock. 

SociaL Work, VERMONT STATE CONFERENC 
oF. Montpelier, January 15-16. Secre 
tary, Prof. A. R. Gifford, Burlington. 


FEBRUARY 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. Depart 
ment of Superintendence. Chicago, Feb 
ruary 24-March 4. Secretary, Margar 
T. Maguire, Washington School, Phila 
delphia. 

VocATIONAL EpucATION, NATIONAL SocIET) 

For. St. Louis, February 20-22. Secretary 

Frank W. Hart, 140 West 42 street, Ney 

York city. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertic 
copy unchanged throughout the month 
Order pamphlets from publishers 


Co-opERATIVE EpUCATION AND RECREATION. » 
Agnes D. Warbasse. 8 pp. 2 cents. Published 
by The Cooperative League of America, 2 W. 
13th St., New York. 


ImmicRATION LiTERATURE pag by Nati 
Liberal Immigration League, P. Box “ 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


New Jersey Says “No.” Report. of Commissia: 
on Military Training and Instruction in Hig 
Schools to the New Jersey Legislature, te 
Reprinted in full by American Union t 
Militarism, Westory Bldg., Washington, 
5 cents. 


Summaries oF State Laws RELATING to STATB 
Boarps oF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS, m- 
iled by the Civic Federation of Dallas for 
Shae Commission on Charities and Correct 
Legislation. 176 p $1. Address Texas Co 

ference of Social 


Dallas, Texas. 


Towarp tHE New Epucation. The case 
autocracy in our pwthblic schools. 164 pp. } 
cents. Teachers’ Union of the City of New T vorkll 
70 Fifth avenue, New York city. j 


UnrversaL Mivitary Trarninc; Our Latest Cur 
Att. By Oswald Garrison Villard, editor 
Nation. Published by American Union Ag 
E apres Westory Bldg., Washington, 

cents. 


WorxsHop oan Suggested lines of deve 
opment. By C. Renold. Reprinted irom th 
Survey ee Ocieket 5, 1918. Survey 
inc., 112 East 19 St., New York City. 5 cts, 


You SxHoutp Know Axzour Crepit Unions, 
manual furnished gratis upon request. 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 73 Devo 
shire St., Boston. 


For Vatug Recerveo. A Discussion of Ind: 
Pensions, John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survnry. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 11 
East 19 St., New York. 


Grats and Kuaxr. Winthrop D. Lane. Rep } 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Pastas 1306%4 Commerce St,,. 
ot 


i 
mA 


Maxine THe Boss Erricrent, The 
a New Industrial Régime. John A. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. 


urvey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly 
tioms; copy unchanged throughout the month 


Mento! Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; p 
y The National Committee for Mental 
50 Union Square, New York. 


Municipal Reference Library Notes; weekly, exc 
July and August; $1.50 a year; civic and munt 
cipal news and bibliographical information; Mun 
cee Reference Library, 512 Municipal Buildi: 

York City. 


i habe monies an Fe nat x 
lished by National Organization for ie: 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman; illustrated month 4 i 
700 pages on race relations here aaa : 
Hampton Inetitute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $4; once a month, 
a tra’ pt of social w and forces; 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


. THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


RICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIB£- 
‘ON—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
York. For national empleyment service for 
izing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
g labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
} insurance; efficient law enforcement, 

RICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
TION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
nipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 

Eeeorare. ibits. Urges prenatal in- 
tion; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 
RICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
38 Cora Winchell, wit 0 Teachers College, 
York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
in home, school, institution and community, 
shers Journal of Home Economics, 1211 
dral St., Baltimore, Md. 

ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
'UE—Wm, D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
“3 a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
presentatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE AS8S80- 
TON—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
ion of prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
es, he a the promotion of sound sex education, 
mation and catalogue of phlets eT re- 
_ Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
ining, $10.00, Memberships include quarterly 
rine and monthly bulletin. 

RICAN SOCIETY FOR THE OONTROL 
ANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemt- 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
nent and prevention. Publications free on 
st. Annual membership dues, $3. 

RICAN UNION AGAINST MILITARISM— 
ld Garrison Villard, ch’m; Amos R. E, Pinchot, 
'm; Agnes Brown Leach, 323 Park Avenue, 
York City, treas.; Charles T. Hallinan, sec’y; 
Vestory Bidg., Washington, D, C. Opposed to 
ion of compulsory military training and service 
s country. Information bulletin service $1 per 
m. Contributions needed. 


ERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St, New York. 
pread knowledge, develop scientific methods. 
give expert advice concerning all phases oe 
mers’ ration. Annual membership, $1, 
jes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 
ENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
cellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
ge sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
iblic service for knowledge about human in- 
ince, hereditary inventery and eugenic pos- 
jes. Literature free. 
ERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHUROHES OF 
[IST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
denomiations. Rev. Charles S. cfarland, 
sec’y; 105 E, 22 St., New York, 
pelesion ay a Church and Social Service; 
ev. Wort . Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. F. 
Ernest Johnson research sec’y; Miss Grace W. 
sims, office sec’y. i 
mmission on International Justice and Good- 
vill; Rev, Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 
mmission oa Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
toy B. Guild, exec. wed 9 : 
mmission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
tdmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; Rev. C. 
4 Gill, field sec’y. 
ited Committee on Christian Service for Re- 
ief in France and Belgium. United American 
eligious agencies for relief and reconstruc- 
it the Protestant forces of France and 
um. Chairman, Rey. Charles S. Macfar- 
and; cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman, 105 
. 22 St., New York, 


engthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
ngr. 

ERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
ROHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
é¢ Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
+ ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
$. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
ninational and aoe Spseesteetionel war-time 
issions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
ion of inter-church buildings; other general 
ime work. 105 East 22 Street, New. York. 


PTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
i oe vice-prin.; F. K. ae ag treas.; 
H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
n and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
rnment school, Free illustrated literature. 


en (NATIONAL) — H Seine, 146 
_— eadqt 

y St, New York, Helen “Winties ch’n 

Ss at perts; visits, advises, 


s, i mal system of safeguarding. 
ucts National Americanization pragram. 
ROOLLEGIATE SOGIALIST SOCIETY— 


t—To promote an terest in 
en gh 
@ Socislist. ” : 2 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR 80- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INO.—50 Beacon St., Boston; 
pres., Charles W. Elot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Mem- 
berships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race prob- 
lems, lynching, etc. Membership 40,000, with 145 
branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOH- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 piece 3 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and epiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational clasees; ory 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sa., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disordere, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
ee director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORE 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D, C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y: 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss nrinciples 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficien of 

encies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 

onthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeti 
June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. Main divisions an 
chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B, Adams. 
Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, 
Kelso, 


The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 


Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley. 


The Local Community, Frences Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williams, 
SO. Ro Os 


Robert W. 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Norton. 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city; state, and nation 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhoed life, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth W: 
oe) Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 21 

ifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. Te bee ont oi the velunteer 
woman power 0’ coun’ or specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co 
operating with government agencies. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WOREERA— 
‘gmn Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York, 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worher, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique 
to maintain a central bureau of information. Of. 
ficial organ, the Public Health Nurse, subscription 
included in membership, Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed 
social workers, to supply social organizations wi 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gi. 
bert Colyate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNOIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CERISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATE®S—347 Madison Ave., 
New York, To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and epiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for eelf- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation, 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor, 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN-—-Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples, 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 385 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov't, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INO.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishery 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor} 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, George M. Price, 
D. Lane; For- 


MD.; Education, Crime, Winthro 
ast 1Y St., New 


eign Service, Bruno Lasker, 112 
York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and m 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madison 
Ave., New York. Conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America un the 
War Department and Navy Department Commis- 
sions on Training Camp Activities, to mobilize al) 
the resources of the communities uear the campe 
for the benefit of the officers and men. The War 
Camp unity Service stimulates, coordimates 
and supplements the social amd recreational activi. 
ties of the camp cities and towns. Joseph Lee. 
pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


treas.; 


One member in 


a family is not 


enough 


VERY man and woman 

in the country, not in 

khaki or navy blue, should 

answer “present” to the Red 

Cross Christmas Roll Call 

the week of December 16- 
25. 


A message of good cheer 
will be sent overseas this 
coming Christmas Eve, to 
hearten our fighting boys 
and our Allies. 


That message must be 
complete—there must be no 
room for doubt that we 
stand behind them—it must 
bear the word that there is 
Universal Membership in 
the Red Cross—their Red 


Cross. 


Let us make our second 
Christmas at war a Red 
Cross Christmas—with full 
membership in every Amer- 
ican home. 


All you need is a 
Heart and a Dollar 


RED CROSS CHRISTMAS 
ROLL CALL 


December 16-23 


Contributed Through 
Division of Advertising 


United States Gov’t Comm. 
on Public Information 


This space contributed for the Winning of 
the War by 


THE SURVEY 


SURVEY PAMPHLETS 


Reconstruction Series — 


No. 1. Workshop Committees. Suggested Lines of Developn er 
By C. G. Renold. Reprinted in America by the Survey } 
permission of the author, one of the great North of Engl ar 


employers. 5 cents. 
No. 2. Industrial Relations. Summary of conclusions reached by 
group of twenty British Quaker employers after four days ol 
discussion in 1917 and 1918. 5 cents. e 


Demobilization and Reconstruction 


> a 
Copies of a special issue of the Survey YDee! 7, 1918), containing the ! 
port of the Conference on Demobilization and the Responsibilities of Ae) 
ized Social Agencies, 25 cents. 6 copies ids Ns 50 copies $7. 100 copies ‘ 


Other Articles on Related Subjects 


A City Set on a Hill. An Account of the First American Conference on 
struction Problems, Rochester, November 20- 


The England They’ve Been Fighting For. By Arthur Gleason and Paul 
Kellogg. “Fi 


Selective Service Aid for Reconstruction. By Graham Taylor. 4 


Labor’s Fourteen Points. The platform of an Independent Labor Party laune 
by the Chicago Federation of Labor. 


More English Books on Reconstruction. Reviewed by Bruno Lasker. a 
Novemben 30, 1918. 25 cents. a 


Reconstruction Resolution of the California State Federation of Labor. i 
November 23, 1918. Io cents. a 


Between War and Peace. By Edward T. Devine. 
Germany’s Socialist Government. By Bruno Lasker. 


The Guild Reappears in Industry. Skilled craftsmen of the Photo-Engra v 
Union take charge of their employers’ business. By John A. Fitch. 


November 16, 1918. Io cents. 


Conscience at the Bar (Statement of Roger N. Baldwin). 
November 9, 1918. Io cents. 


The Purpose of Reconstruction. By Franklin K. Lane. 
November 2, 1918. 25 cents. 

The Nationalization of Public Health.. War Program of the United | 

Public Health Service. By George M. Price, M. D. 
October 19, 1918. Io cents. 


A Western Experiment in Land Settlement. By Vernon M. Cady. 
September 21, 1918. Io cents. 


Wealth, Work and War. By Hornell Hart. 
September 14, 1918. to cents. 


A Lesson from Australia. Her systems of land settlement for the retut 
soldier. By Bruno Lasker. 7 
June 15, 1918. Io cents. 


The War’s Crippled. How they may be made assets both to themselves a 
society. By James P. Munroe. 


May 18, 1918. Io cents. 


The Death Blow to England’s Poor Law. By Bruno Lasker. 
. February 23, 1918. Io cents. 


A New Industrial Revolution in England. By Bruno Lasker. 
January 26, 1918. Io cents. 
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